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Vol. WT. MARCH, 1813. No. HI. i 
Ant. [.—Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century ; } 
comprising Biographical Memoirs of William Bowyer, 4 


Printer, F.S.A. and many of his learned Friends ; 
an incidental View of the Progress and Adoancement of 
Literature in this Kingdom during the last Century ; and* 
Biographical Anecdotes oj a considerable Number of 
eminent Writers and ingenious Artists; with a very 14 
copious Index. By John Nichols, F.S.A. London, 
Nichols, 1812, 6 Vols. 8vo. pp. 4292, exclusively of 
preface and index, £56 6s. 


THESE volumes resemble a cana dubia, or feast, in 
which there is such a multiplicity of dishes, that the guest 
hesitates of which he. shall taste first, or which he shall 
omit to taste; as he is conscious, that the capacity of his 
stomach will not permit him to taste of all. e are in , 
much the same predicament with respect to the volumes " 
before us, which contain such a diversity of names, literary ¥ 
details, and biographical memoranda, that we are greatly 
at a loss on which to fix, or what particulars to select in 
this ocean of letter press, which shall be most ijikely to 
gratify general curiosity. 
Of this work, a large part is a re-publication. of Mr. 
Nichols’s Anecdotes of Bowyer; and of that part which 
is not re-publication, no small portion has long been 
before the world in the works of other persons; but, still, 
after all these deductions, enough will remain which the 
indefatigable author may claim as having now, for the first 
time, laid before the public, either as the fruits of his own 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 3, March, 1815. 
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personal knowledge and observation, er as derived from the 
unpublished MSS. of the dead, or the immediate commu- 
nications of the living. Many, however, of the biegra- 
phical partici:lars in these six bulky volumes, are ar- 
ranged under the naines of very obseure men, to whom no 
interest is attached as persons |;5y whose works we have 
been either edijied or amused; or to whom we have, in 
eny period of our lives, been indebted for avy portion 
either of wisdom or of merriment. Many a dul! man has 
his name, his works, or some passages in his works record- 
ed in these volumes, and wiil therefore be indeLiecd for the 
prolongation of his memory, if this can be any gratification 
to him, more to the industrious research of Mr. Nichols 
than to his own intetlectua! desert. 

It would be a very imperfect undertaking to enumerate 
the contents ofthe volumes by extracting those which are 
printed at the beginning of each. For these indicate but 
a very small portion of the biographical details which are 
comprised in the whole; and so far the feast, which Mr. 
Nichols has provided for his guests, is much more varied 
and abundant than his bill of fare. Indeed, the names of 
the authors which appear in the contents, are only a small 
— of the aggregate of biographical notices in the 
work. , 

The members of St. John’s College, Cambridge, are 
said to be famous for punning. The Eiewiag instances of 
that species of wit by a Johnian of the name of Mr. Vere 
Foster, are, perhaps, as good as most on record, and cer- 
tainly not inferior to manv which we have heard ascribed 
to the late Dr. Barton, of Merton College, Oxford, of face- 
tious memory. In the time of Mr. Vere Foster, who was 
elected teliow of St. John’s, April 4th, 1720. 

* St. John’s,’ says Mr. Nichols, ‘ was reckoned a Tory col- 
lege; and a young fellow, who was looked upon as a Whig, was 
appointed to speak in the College Hall an oration on the Sth of 
November. After having dwelt some time on the double deli- 
verance of that day, in his peroration he passed from King Wil- 
liam to King George, on whom he be>iowed great encomiums. 
When the speech was over, Mr. Foster and the young orator 
being at table together, says the former to the latter, “1 did 
not imagine, Sir, that you would decline King George in your 
speech.” —“ Decline! what do you mean? I spoke very largely 
and handsomely of bim.”—* That is what I mean too, Sir; for 
you iad him in every case and termination, Georgius—gii gio 
—gium, O Georgi.”—Says Vere Foster to Dr. Taylor, “ Thy 
do you talk of selling your horse?’ The doctor replied, “I 
cannot afford to keep him in these hard times.”—“ You should 
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keep a mare,” says Foster, ‘according to Horace.” ‘* Where?” 
asked the doctor, “ does Horace say that?” ‘ You remember,” 
says Foster, 

‘ Aiquam memento rebus in arduis 

Servare.’ 


In Vol. I. p. 289. &c. we have the names of the different 
printers in the metropolis in 1724, with anecdotes of se- 
veral; and especially the Tonsons and the Woeodfalls. 
Some particulars relative to the transactions between Ja- 
cob Tonson and Dryden, are curious; and, perhaps, 
some of our readers may not have seen them’ before 
in the pages of Mr. Malone. In one of the letters which 
passed between Dryden and Tonson in 1684, ‘ preparatory 
to the printing of the second volume of the “ Miscella- 
neous Poems,” whieh are equally knowin by the name of 
Dryden and of Tonson,’ the poet thanks the printer for 
‘two melons.’ 

‘ Tonson’s letter is perfectly the Tredesman’s—pleased with 
the translations of Ovid, which he had received for the Third 
Miscellany, but not with the price; having only 1446 lines for 
fifty guineas, when he expected to have had at the rate of 1518 
lines for forty guineas ; adding, that he had a better bargain with 
** Juvenal, which is reckoned not so easy to translate as Ovid.” 
Most of the other letters relate to the translation of Virgil : and 
contain repeated acknowledgments of ‘Fonson’s kind attention. 
“| thank’ you heartily,” he says, “ for the sherry; it was the 
best of the kind I ever drank.” ‘Fhe current coin was at that 
time wretchedly debased. In one letter Dryden says, “ F expect 
forty pounds in good silver; not suchas I had formerly. Iam 
not obliged to take gold; neither willl; nor stay for it above 
four and twenty hours after it is due.” 

‘ lu 1698, when Dryden published his Fables, Tonson agreed 
te zive him £268 for 10,000 verses; and, te complete the full 
nutuwber of lines stipulated for, he gave the bookseller the epistle 
to his Cousin, and the celebrated Music Ode.’ 


Mr. Henry Samson Woodfall, the printer of the Public 
Advertiser, whose name will long be connected with that 
of Junius, is said, before he had attained his fifth year, to 
have received half a erown from Pope ‘ for reading to 
him, with much fluency, a page of Homer in the Greek 
language.’ Mr. Henry Samson Woodfall’s younger bro- 
ther, William Woodfall, is well known to have been re- 
markable for his singularly retentive memory. 

‘ Before his time,’ says Mr. Nichols, ‘ a very short sketch of 
the debate was all that the newspapers attempted to give on the 
same night, and the more detailed reports were deferred to some 
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subsequent day. Without taking a note to assist his memory, 
without the use of an amanuensis to ease his labour, he has been 
known to write sixteen columns, after having sat in a crowded 
gallery for as many hours, without an interval of rest. He took 
pride in this exertion, v.hich brought him more praise than pro- 
fit. It wore down his constitution, which was naturally good ; 
and when other papers, by the division of labour, produced the 
same length of details, with an earlier publication, he yielded the 
contest, and suffered his ‘‘ Diary,” (a paper which he had com- 
menced on his own account in 1789), to expire.’ 

‘he following anecdote of William Whiston, taken, 
amongst others, ‘ from a MSS. note by his son John,’ has 
been often published ; but it is not unworthy of repetition. 


‘Mr. William Whiston being in company orice with Mr. Ad-— 


dison, Sir Richard Steele, Mr. Secretary Craggs, and Sir Robert 
Walpole,. they were busily engaged in a dispute, whether a se- 
cretary of state could be an honest man. Mr. Whiston, not in- 
termeddling in it, was pressed to declare his opinion; which, at 
length, he did, by saying—‘‘ He thought honesty was the best 
policy; and, if a Prime Minister would practise it, he would 
find it so.” To which Mr. Craggs replied. “ It might do fora 
fortnight, but would not do for a month.” Mr. Whiston asked 
him, “ If he had ever tried it for a fortnight?’ To which he 
making no reply, the company gave it for Mr. Whiston.’ 

The mention of two of Whitefield’s Sermons, which 
issued from Mr. Bowyer’s press in 1737, furnishes Mr. 
Nichols with a peg, on which to hang a biographical no- 
tice of that great propagator of the Calvinistic creed. 
Mr. N. copies the Annual Register for 1770, which drew 
its materials from the journal of the saint. Saints, as well 
as philosophers, appear to excel in making coufessions, and 
whatever effrontery they seem to want on other occasions, 
they want none in drawing the portrait of their own enor- 
mities. We suppose, that the saint does this, in order to 
magnify the effects of grace, and the philosopher to prove, 
that he never had that of which the saint makes his boast. 
J.J. Rousseau could not speak of his juvenile depravity, 
with more perfect sang froid than Whitefield of his leaning 
that way even from his mother’s womb. 

‘ I was born, says Whitefield, * in Gloucester, in the 
month of December, 1714, at the Bell Inn; and can truly say, 
I was froward from my mother's womb. 1 was so brutish as to 
liate instruction, and used purposely to shun all opportunities of 
receiving it. I can date some very early acts of uncleanness, 
Lying, filthy talking, and foolish jesting, I was much addicted 
to. Sometimes I used to curse, if not swear. Stealing from my 
mother I thought no theft at all, and used to make no scruple of 
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taking money out of her pocket before she was up. I have fre- 
quently betrayed my trust ; and have more than once spent mo- 
ney, I took in the house, in buying fruit, tarts, &c. to satisfy my 
sensual appetites.’ * * ‘It would be endless to recount the 
sins and offences of my younger days—they are more in number 
than the hairs of my head.’ * * * ‘ However the young 
man in the Gospel might boast how he had kept the Command- 
ments from his youth, with shame and confusion of face,’ (not 
much of this!) ‘1 confess, that I have broken them all from my 
youth, Whatever forescen fitness for salvation others may talk 
of and glory in, 1 disclaim any such thing.—-If I trace myself 
from my cradle to my manhood, J can see nothing in me but a 
Jitness to be damned’ * * * * 

But this fitness to be damned, it seems, proved the pri- 
mum mobile, the punctum suliens, the living germ of his 
future saintship. From this, it yee upwards and 
shot downwards like a tree ina rich soil. For the less 
personal fitness there was in our friend for salvation, the 
more space did lie afford, both within and without, for the 
saving efforts of free grace. And notwithstanding the 
frowardness to which Whitefield lays such strong claim 
from his mother’s womb, he says, that he 
* can recollect very early movings of the ble-sed spirit upon his 
heart, sutticient to satisfy him that God loved him with an ever- 
lasting love, and separated him, even from his mother’s womb, 
for the work fer which he was afterwards pleased to call him.’ 

[t appears, that Lord Chesterfield and a party of ,fa- 
shionables once went to hear Whitefield, who seems not to 
have penetrated the ambiguous praise of the courtier, who, 
when he left him, said: ‘ Sir, J will not tell you, what I 
shall tell others, how t approve of you.’ Whitefield, who, 
though a saint, was no politician, did not certainly enter 
into the double meaning of the above declaration, any more 
than he did into that of the complimentary declaration of 
another noble lord of skeptical notoriety, who was one of his 
auditors. This was Lord Bolingbroke. Poor Whitefield, 
honest soul, seems to have been quite delighted at seeing 
such a grave personzge in his tabernacle. Tor he tells us, 
that this pious peer ‘ sat like an Archbishop; and was 
pleased to say, I had “ done great justice to the Divine 
Attributes in my discourse.” ’ How close must be the ad- 
hesion of vanity to our nature, when even fanaticism, so 
strong and vehement as that of Whitefield evidently was, 
eould not render him insensible to the encomiums, which 
were in fact nething but irony, of two such persons as Ches- 
terfield and Bolingbroke, both of whom were tacitly ridi- 
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. euling the preacher and the doctrine, which they seemed 
to approve ! 

e late Lord Thurlow sometimes did generous acts, 
and rewarded merit, without any view to parliamentary 
interest or the other ruling considerations of venal poli- 
ticians. Mr. Nichols, Vol. IJ. 306, after having given 
some particulars of the life of Mr. Potter, the translator of 
the two great masters of the Grecian drama, Euripides and 
Sophocles, says : 

* It was not till after he had completed his last translation, 
that of Sophocles, that Mr. Potter obtained any preferment in 
the church higher than that of Vicar of Lowestoft. He had 
been a schoolfellow of Lord Thurlow, and had constantly sent 
his publications to that great man, without ever soliciting a single 
favour from him. On receiving a copy of the Sophocles, how- 
ever, his lordship wrote a short note to Mr. Potter, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of his books from time to time, and the plea- 
sure they had afforded him, and requesting Mr. Potter’s accept- 
ance of a prebendal stall in the cathedral of Norwich, which, 
with his vicarage, rendered him comfortable for the remainder of 
a life devoted to those pursuits which best become a profound 
scholar and a true Christian,’ 

In some biographical details relative to Archdeacon 
Blackburne, author of the Confessional, we find a letter 
from a Mr. William Comber, in which that gentleman de- 
fends the archdeacon from the charge of Socinianism. 

*To the best of my memory,’ says Mr. Comber, ‘ he more 
than once, in some of the latest conversations ' had with him, 
and, I believe, at the distance of a year or two from each other, 
expressed himself as follows, as nearly as I can recollect: Cou- 
sin Comber, I firmly believe the Divinity of Christ. My answer, 
I think, was: “ I am very glad of it, Sir.” He added, at the 
same time: What Dr. Priestley believes concerning Jesus Christ, 
I do not know, as I never could get an answer to that question, 
either from himself or any of his connexions ; or words to that 
effect.” 

There is probably some misrepresentation in the above, 
for Dr. Priestley cannot certainly be accused of any reserve 
in disclosing or of any repugnance to disclose his opinions 
concerning Jesus Christ. Some of the doctor’s connections 
might feel some unwillingness of this kind ; but the doctor 
was certainly never wanting in theological zxppnosa. 


In Vol. ITI. 85, we have a curious note of Mr. Bowyer, 
in acopy of Woods ‘ Essay on the Original Genius of 
Homer.’ Mr. Wood had mentioned Homer’s proficiency 
in medicine and anatomy; the latter of which he particu- 
larly evinced in the description of his heroes’ wounds. 
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‘Mr. Pope,’ says Mr. Bowyer, ‘ as he read over every book 
he could think of that could give him any light into the life of 
Homer, had gotten an old Latin Edition of Diodorus Siculus, 
wherein he found Homer was said to be medicus. At which he 
was overjoyed, and thought he should communicate a great dis- 
covery. But, behold, when he consulted another edition, he 
found the true reading was mendicus. This I had from his own 
mouti:, at Twickenham.’ 

In the account of Dr. Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Ro- 
chester, we are told, that ‘ being asked one day how he 
could live with so little nutriment? “I live,” said he, 
‘ upon the recoilection of au innocent and weil-spent life, 
which is my only sustenance.’ 

The fetlowing furnishes a rather singular instance of 
the absepre of memory in a person of otherwise quick dis- 
crimination ond intellectual powers of no ordinary kind. 
Mr. Nicho!s mentions the fondness of Dr. Join Headley 
(the bishop’s youngest son), for theatrical amusements ; 
and he adds : 

‘ No visitors were ever long in his house before they were soli- 
cited to accept a part in some interlude or other. He himself, 
with: Garrick and Hogarth, once performed a jaughabie parody 
on the scene ia Julius Cesar, where the ghost appears to Brutus. 
Hogarth personated the specire ; but so unretentive was his me- 
mory, that, although his speech consisted only of a few lines, he 
was unable to get them by heart. At last, they hit on the fol- 
lowing expedient in his favour. The verses he was to deliver, 
were written in -uch large letters on the outside of an illumi- 
nated paper lanthorn, that he could read them when he entered 
wit': it in his hand on the stage.’ 

In Vol. If. 149—151, we have a biographical notice of 
Thomas Tyrwhitt, the editor of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales, &c. and one of the most candid and perspicacious 
of critics. It is with pleasure that, in addition to the nu- 
merous proofs which his writings exhibit of his intellectual 
sagacity, we are enabled to furnish the following instance 
of a quality which he pessessed in a degree hardly less 
transcendent; we mean, generosity of heart. 

‘ To the widow of the late Dr. Musgrave, he is said to have 
given upa bond for several hundred pounds, which her husband 
had borrowed of him. At the same time, he undertook the pa- 
tronage and correction of one of his posthumous works; which 
produced, by subscription, an ample sum for the benefit of his 
children. No political sentiments could be at greater variance 
than those of the doctor and Mr. Tyrwhitt; yet the latter was 
an unshaken friend to the former throughout all kis misfor- 
tunes.’ 

9 
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Under the account of the Rev. Mr. Budworth, the 
schoolmaster of Bishop Hurd, we have some few anecdotes 
of the bishop by a nephew of Mr. Budworth, who paid his 
lordship a visit at Hartlebury, on his return from Gibraltar, 
where he had been during the siege. We shall select one 
or two of these. Mr. Budworth related to the bishop, that 
‘ being on guard in Landport ditch, when the enemy were firing 
briskly, two shells fell into it; the men were warned to euard 
against the bursting of them, but the ‘y happened both to be blind 
shells. An old soldier instantly said, “ That verifies Scripture ; 
wher the blind fead the blind, they both fail in a ditch.”-— 
** What a spirit,” said his lordship, ‘* must that man have had, 
to have been so ready in tie midst of danger!’—I said, “ Danger 
was so habitual, it gave a spur to genius ; and [ have often seen 
the soldier on guard over his Bible; and that I remembered a 
straggling shot striking a light infantry man of the 58th across 
his belly, and being foo severe ly wounded to be removed, he de- 
sired his comrade would pray by him; which was religiously per- 
formed, the whole guard kneeling around the sufferer until he 
died.”—“ That was true religion,” said his lordship, and 
** Sterne was right in seying a man could do his duty as well ina 
red as a black coat, but he was wrong in his inferences.” 

Bishop Hurd was a cold, reserved man, and much ad- 
dicted, in all he said or did, to prudential calculation. 
There is, however, something like heart in the following; 
though. even here, we think that we can discern a charac- 
teristic trait of the bishop’s mind. 

‘ He,’ (Bishop Hurd), says Mr. Budworth, ‘ walked me from 
the Gallery into the Park; and observing two old women pick- 
ing sticks from under the trees, he said, ‘© We had some strong 
winds lately; and indeed if it were not for thinking of mariners, I 
shouid like a storm occasionally, as it gives the poor an oppor- 
tunity of picking up the scattered wood; and coal is scarce 
here.” He edged towards them, and said, “ he was glad to see 
them so well leaded.” 

Why could not the hishop give the wood to the poor, 
without waiting for a storm 

Mr. Nichols relates the following anecdote of the ju- 
venile period of ny Warburton s Jife, which, he say 8, 
that he had from a clergyman, wiio assured him, that it 
was a fact. If true, it shows the early consciousuess in 
the persen to whom it refers, of intellectual superiority, 
and the anticipation of future eminence. 

‘Mr. W arburton, when a young man, was sometimes exceed- 
ingly absent in company; he wouid often sit silent, or doze in 
the chiinecy corner. This frequeutly exposed him to a laugh: 
in short, he was, on that account, rether the butt of the com- 
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pany; all which he pleasantly enough received, without ever 
shewing any resentment ; and he seemed to his acquaintance to 
be an easy, good-natured man, who was not overloaded with 
either learning or sense. One evening, while the company was 
very lively, he seemed more than usually thoughtful ; not a word 
dropped from his lips; when one of his acquaintance, with a 
view to raise another laugh, said: ‘* Well, Mr. Warburton, 
where have you been, and what will you take for your thoughts? 
He replied, with a firmness to which they thought him an entire 
stranger, “‘ 1 know very well what you and others think of me; 
but I believe I shall, one day or other, convince the world, that 
[ am not so ignorant, nor so great a fool as I am taken to be.” 

‘Towards the end of Vol. III. we have some letters from 
the late Mr. Danie} Prince, a bookseller of Oxford, which 
contain a few interesting particulars. We shall select one 
or two of these. The age of an oak is seldom so well 
ascertained as of that which we are going to mention. In 
a letter of July 2d, 1789, Mr. Prince says: 

‘On Monday last, without any violence from the wind, the 
old oak at Magdalen College, fell fortunately into the meadow. 
Had it fallen towards the river and the walk, it must have done 
much damage. The root was entirely gone to powder, so that it 
dropped by the weight of an arm. The age of it is reckoned 
to be full 600 years, as the founder, when directing the site of 
the college, ordered the boundary to the north to be near the 
great oak, It is mentioned by Evelyn; the people divert them- 
selves in crowding in numbers in the inside of the trunk.’ 

From a letter of June 7th, 1790, we extract the fol- 
lowing respecting Thomas Warton, the author of the His- 
tory of English Poetry. 


. 
. 


‘I fear there is little chance of getting any of the scattered 
remains of the late Mr. Warton from any of those who had his 
daily conversation, which, no doubt, was full of pleasing anec- 
dotes and useful remarks. “His time was too much confined to’ 
his own society, where, by use to his speech, he was pretty well 
understood. To others, his defective organs of speech rendered 
him often unintelligible, especially as wit often depends on a 
word, As to myself, of late years, I hardly ever could under- 
stand him. * * * £ Poor Thomas's papers were in a sad 
litter; and his brother Joe has made matters worse by confu- 
sedly cramming all together, sending them to Winchester, and 
purposing to take his own time to put them in order. They 
should have been cautiously taken from his tables, chairs, win- 
dow-seats, and shelves, with all the temperance imaginable to 
preserve order. I really fear the restoring them to the loose 
condition in which they were, will be too much for Dr. Warton. 
The Jelly-Bag Society's story is well founded. Some say it was 
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held at Joan Erie's, in St. Thomas's parish, but more likely at 
Mrs. Yeoman’s, in Jesus College-lane. The place, whichever it 
was, was certainly discovered by beating a drum, which called 
out T. W. (who was aiways drawn by that sound to the win- 


dow), with his jelly-bag cap on. The society existed eight or 
ten ¥ —with a notice, that A. B. (but more than once W.), 
would be in the cap. Mr. W. could not give, not even his old 
clothes: iis very shoes, stockings, and wigs, laid about in 
abundance: more than once rallied him about it, but without 
effect. As i: manner of life was so public, he could not spend 


his money. fic has the credit of having no private vices nor 
follies. Where then could his money go? It must lay in paper 
amoung his papers, or be hid in a book ; he could not, nor did 
not spend it; and his brother,-on that score, is greatly disap- 
pointed. He even had some common debts, but no money. He 
was hardly ever satirical ; he could not bear ridicule.’ 

Amongst the biographical scraps relative to printers and 

booksellers in vol. II]. we find, under the account of Mr. 
Thomas Evans, a bookseller in Paternoster-row, who died 
in July, 1803, the following anecdote of the irascibility of 
Goldsmith. Whilst Mr. Evans was publisher of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, 
‘a paragraph appeared in it against Dr. Goldsmith, which so 
high'y incensed the doctor, that he was deterniined to seek re- 
venge ; and no fitter object presenting itself than the publisher, 
he was resolved all the weight should fall upon his back. Ac- 
cordingiy he went to the office, cane in hand. and fell upon him 
in a most vnmercifal manner. This Mr. Evans resented in a 
true pugilistic style ; and ina few mome-, the autor of the 
Vicar of Waketie!d was cisarmed, and exter‘ed on the floor, to 
the no small diversion of the by-stonders.’ 

The followin: respecting Bishop Hoadley, is trom the 
MSS. of Mr. Jones of Welwyn, 1761. 

‘Ina conversation which I had the honour of having with 
the Bishop of Winchester, many y-is ago in J.ondon, he told 
me that “he thought our liturzrcel forms ourkt io he revised 
and amended, only for our ors. sakes, though there were no 
dissenters in the land.’ He added, that “ the strict measures 
taken at the last review were ne. approved by the famous Dr. 
Whichcott, but were thought by him to be much too serere, and 
the cffects only of a party prejudice. 1 ptainly see,” said the 
doctor, “‘ what they would be at, but I shall disappoint them. 
I can myself, with a good conscience, conform, though others 
can not; whom I greatly pity, heartily wishing them more 
Kiberty, as really due to them by the laws of Nature, and those of 
the Gospel. 1, speaking for myself only, consider things upon 
a much larger bottom. I see that I can still promote the Chris- 
tian religion in general, though cramped in some points, which 
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I judge not to be very essential to it: this is the rule by which 
I conduct myself in these matters.’ 

At another interview of Mr. Jones with the Bishon, the 

former mentioned some scruples which he had relative to 
certain points enjoined by law. The Bishop, after candidly 
stating the conduct which he had himself observed in ':1s 
ministerial functions with respect to forms which had not 
his entire concurrence, concluded with saying, ‘1 Jeave 
you to God, and to vour own judgment and conscience, 
for I never go farther !’ 
‘ At the same time, he added,’ says Mr. Jones, when F mention- 
ed Bishop Secker, as 2 person to whom Lord Lyttleton iad, the 
the same morning, wished me to apply fora relief of my scruples, 
“ { somewhat wonder at this proposal, my Lord of Oxford's 
lips are glewed ’ ‘In return,’ says Mr. Nichols, on the autho- 
rity of J. Duncombe, ‘ Archbishop Secker one day, at his table, 
when the Monthly Reviewers were said, by one of the company, 
to be Christians, replied, ‘ If they were, it was certainly secun- 
dim usum Winton.’ : 

Is it better to be a Christian secundiim usum Winton 2? 
or secundiem usum Cant 2 

In the 1Vth volume of this work, we shal! make a few 
selections from the valuable matter for which Mr. Nichols 
a to have been indebted to the MSS. of Mr. Jones of 

elwyn. Ina letter of Dr. S. Clarke to Mr. Jackson, 
dated June 4, 1715, he says, 

* Whether the Convocation will continue so, (viz. perfectly 
silent,) or not, depends upon matters wherein you and I have 
no concern. When some old men are worn off, I am persuaded 


the 70 Kat in ov, the great remaining impediment, will be the 
ag of Total Infidelity, which prevails very much.’ 

r. Jones mentions that Dr. Pyle of Lynn told him that 
Dr. Clarke 
‘never forgot any thing that he had once thoroughly apprehend- 
ed or understood.’ ‘ Mrs. Sykes, wife of Dr. Sykes, told me a 
few years ago, that Dr. Clarke being intimately acquainted with 
her husband, would often make him a visit; and when he came, 
his usual way was to sit with him upon a couch, and reclining 
upon his bosom, to discourse in the most free, ‘easy, and familiar 
manner, upon subjects agreeable to the taste and judgment of 
both.’ ‘I heard Mr. Harrison of Balls (M. P. for Hertford) 
say, that dining at a great man’s house, ov the day that the late 
Archbishop Wake had been to kiss the king’s hand, on his being 
promoted to Canterbury, and mentioning his laving seen him 
coming from Court upon that occasion, Dr. Clarke, who was 
one of the company, after other observations made by others, 
said, We have now an Archbishop who is priest enough,’ 
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We shall now recite one of the stories which Mr. Nichols 
has related of Bishop Burnet. The bishop had a chaplain 
who, like his master, is said not always to have known how 
to hold his tongue, but occasionally to have had more lo- 
quacity than discretion. The bishop was one day to have 
a famous Roman Missionary from China to dine with him, 
from whom he wished to squeeze as much information as 
ow ape relative to that country, and knowing his chap- 

ain’s unfortunate failing, he was not at all desirous that 
he should be of the party. The chaplain was unwilling 
to be excluded, and was at last permitted to be present, on 
the promise that he wouid sit with mute forbearance during 
the conversation. 

* And so he did for a good while. But as the missionary was 
explaining the methods they took to make converts, and how 
they proceeded to instruct them, tie chaplain could hold no 
longer; but cried out, “ Aye, Sir, all this is very well; but 
how do you make them believe Transubstantiation?” ‘ Pair 
and softly,” said the missionary, “‘ we don’t go on so fast; we 
begin with the first chapter of the Bible, tell them how God 
created the world, how he made man out of the dust, how he 
took a rib out of his side, and made a woman of it; and when 
they thoroughly believe this, we then propose Transubstantiation 
to their belief.” ’ 

The following is very characteristic of South, and is 
probably true. It is from Mr. Jones’s MSS. ~ 

‘ Dr. South presenting an officer of note to the University of 
Oxford, for an honorary degree, began in the usual style of 
address to the vice-chancelior, proctors, &c. Praesento vobis 
virum hunc bellicosissimum ———~ He was going on; but that 
moment some accident obliged the great warrior to turn about 
unexpectedly; the doctor, upon the sudden, subjoined —— gui 
nunguam antea tergiversatus est.’ 

Mr. Nichols in vol. V. has given various excerpts from 
Bishop Warburton’s letters, and amongst others, ‘ from 
the correspondence with Dr. Birch, preserved in the British 
Museum. A trait of Warbuton’s natural generosity and 
largeness of heart, appears in the following, which is also 
honourable to the memory of Dr. Middleton. 

‘We shall soon,’ says Warburton, ‘ have Dr. Middleton's 
Tully: the following passage relating to it, | transcribe from 
one of his late letters to me, because I believe it will please you. 
“© I seem now determined for a subscription, especially since I 
have got an additional charge since 1 saw you, two small girls, 
about eight years old, who are now in the house with me, left 
by an.unfortunate brother, who had nothing else to leave; but 
they are fine children, and bave gained already so much upon 
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our affections, that, instead of thinking them a burthen, we 
begin to think them a blessing; my subscription, therefore, is 
likely to be of the charitable kind, and Tully to be their portion.” 
What think you of this? adds Warburton, ‘I think it more 
edifying than all Wateriand’s Buok of Controversy : 

“ For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 

He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” ’ 

There are perhaps few persons, at the present day, who 
will subseribe to the low estimate which Warburton 
seems to have formed of the critical talents of Markland 
and of Taylor 

‘Lhave a poor opinion of Markland’s and Taylor’s critical 
abilities, between friends; I speak from what I have seen. 
Good sense is the foundation of criticism, this jt is that has 
made Dr. Bentiey and Bishop Hare the two greatest critics that 
ever were in the world. Not that good sense alone will be suf- 
ficient ; for that considerable part of it amending a corrupt text, 
there must be a certain sagacity, which is so distinguishing a 
quality in Dr. Bentley. Dr. Ciarke had all the requisites of a 
critic but this, and this he wanted. Lipsius, Joseph Scaliger, 
Faber, Isaac Vossius, Salmasius, had it in a great degree ; but 
these are few among the infinite tribe of critics.’ 

Warburton seldom misses an opportunity of venting his 
spleen against courts. This propensity he seems to have 
imbibed from his triend Pope, who was fond of this mode 
of exercising his petulance, and effusing his peevishness. 
Warburton, however, was a man of too much elevation of 
character to be either petulant or peevish. But he still 
was not free trom the failing of affecting to despise that 
which he knew to be generally regarded with feelings more 
allied to veneration. 

* You tell me,’ says Warburton, ‘ you bave had reasons to 
decline a city living, I can conceive no good one but that you 
are going to Court. If you be, I will give you the same farewell 
that Bucholeer, an honest dull German, gave to one of his friends 
who was making that journey—Fidem Diabolorum tibi commendo,’ 
&c. &e. 

Warburton, who had been applying to the Duke of 
Grafton for the professorship of Modern History at Ox- 
ford, in favour of ‘T. Warton, says in a letter to the latter, 
of September 27, 1768. * * * * The Duke and I give 
one another good words; they are all I expeet from 
Courts ; and they are more than Courts have any reason to 
expect from me.’ A man who has accepted a congé d’elire 
from the king, and has afterwards made his bow at the 
drawing room, and kissed hands on his elevation, has not 
much reason to railat courts. Diogenes may indulge his in- 
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vectives against courts and courtiers as Jong as he confines 
his desires within-the circumference of his tub, but when 
he accepts of lawn sleeves, and represents religion with 
her mitred front, he might as well forego the rude gestures 
of the Cynic for the more civilized polish of the gentle- 
man. 

There is some pleasantry in the following : 

* Dr. John Thomas (Bishop of Lincoin, 1753--1761) being 
at Copenhagen, and consulting an emineiit physician there, near 
ninety years of age, concerning the best method of preserving 
health, had this rule given him, (amongst seven ofher rules) viz. 
Last of all, said the old physician, fuge omnes medicos, atque 
omnimoda medicamenta. * * * * The above Dr. John 
Thomas married four times. The motto or posy on the wed- 
ding ring, says Mr. Jones, ‘ was, as ! have been informed, 

“ Tf I survive, [’ll make them five.” ’ 

In vol. V. p. 415, it is said that Dr. Middleton’s trans- 

lations in his Life of Cicero, which are certainly a great 
drawback from the general excellence of that work, as they 
are stiff, awkward, and inelegant, without taste or anima- 
tion, 
* were done for him at a cheap price by an hound of king’s; 
that is, an undergraduate, not on the foundation, much the same 
as a sizar at another college, only that he cau never be of the 
foundation.’ , 

Middleton’s plagiarisms from Bellendenus, which ap- 

ear to have been first actually verified by Dr. Joseph 
Warton, were fully estabiished by the accurate research of 
Dr. Parr. Mr. Nichols has quoted a very luminous pas- 
sage of that great critic’s on the subject, from his preface to 
Bellendenus. 

From the sixth volume we select the following anecdote 
of Dr. Mead. 

* He never took a fee of any clergyman but one, and that was 
Mr. Robert Leake, fellow of St. John’s Colleze, Cambrilge: 
who being fallen into a valetndinarian state, dabbled rather too 
much with the writings, and followed too closely some of the 
prescriptions of the celebrated Dr. Cheyne. Being greatly ema- 
ciated in a course of time by keeping too strictly to that gen- 
tleman’s regimen, misapplying perhaps his rules, where the case 
required a different treatment, his friends advised bim to apply 
to Dr. Mead; which he did, going directly to London, to wait 
on the doctor, and telling him, that ‘ he had hitherto observed 
Cheyne’s directions, as laid down in his printed books.” Mead 
(a proud man, and a passionate), immediately damned Cheyne 
and his sccimen. “ Follow my prescriptions,” said he, “ and I 
will set you up again.” Mr, Leake submitted; and beginning 
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to find some benefit, he asked the doctor every now and then, 
whether it might not be proper for him to follow at the same 
time such and such a prescription of Cheyne. Which Mead 
took ill, When the well-meaning patient was got pretty well 
again, he asked the doctor what fees he desired or expected 
from him. “ Sir,” said the physician, “ I have never yet, in the 
whole course of my practice, taken or demanded any the least 
fee from any clergyman’; but since you have been pleased, con- 
trary to what I have met with in any other gentleman of your 
profession, to prescribe to me, rather than to follow my prescrip- 
tions, when you had committed the care of your recovery to my 
skill and trust, you must not take it amiss, nos will, I hope, 
think it unfair, if I demand ten guineas of you. The money, 
though not perhaps without some reluctance, was paid down. 
The doctor, at the same time, told Leake, ‘‘ You may come to 
me agzin before you quit London.” He did so; and Mead re- 
turned to him six guineas out of the ten guineas which be had 
received,’ ’ 

We must now take our leave of these volumes. They 
contain altogether a great mass of information, but of very 
unequal value and interest. Some of it is mere waste and 
refuse ; and hardly worth walking over the threshold to 
pick up. Of the details, wiiich are of higher importance, 
not many are new; but yet, we were not displeased to see 
what was scattered over many works brought together in 
this. Mr. Nichols, whose habits and pursuits have kept 
him from mixing very largely with the world, does not 
relate much from his own personal experience and obser- 
vation ; but he has derived liberal supplies from his 
correspondents ; and his situation, as editor of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, must have greatly multiplied his oppor- 
tunities, and increased his facilities of acquiring informa- 
tion. Though Mr. Nichols’s work has certainly no claim 
to be considered asa literary history of the eighteenth | 
century, yet it contains a diversity of fragments ‘of that 
history ; over which the idle will often /ounge for amuse- 
ment; and to which the studious will often refer for the 
verification of various chronological and other particulars 
respecting authors and their books. Mr. Nichols will 
frequently be found a useful biographical pioneer: and the 
writer of lives of persons of the fast century will have 
numerous occasions of passing a well deserved encomium 
on the strenuousness of his industry, and the minuteness 
of his research. In these qualities Mr. Nichols excels ; 
and to excel in these, if it be not. the highest, certainly iv 
not the lowest species of praise. 
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Art. I].—Rokeby ; a Poem. By Walier Scott, Esq. 
Edinburgh: Ballantyne; Longman, 1813. Quarto, price 
£2 2s. 


‘THE scene of this poem is laid at Rekeby, near Greta 
Bridge, in Yorkshire, and shifts to the adjacent fortress of 
Barnard Castle, and to other places in its vicinity. The time 
occupied by the action is a space of five days, three of which 
ure supposed to elapse between the end of the fifth and begin- 
ning of the sixth canto, The date of the supposed events is 
immediately subsequent to the great battle of Marston Moor, 3d 
of July, 1644. This period of public confusion bas been 
chosen, without anv purpose of combining the fable with the 
military or politica! events of the civil war, but only as afford- 
-ing a degree of probability to the fictitious narrative now pre- 
sented to the public.’ 

In the review of this poem, we shall have such frequent 
opportunities of paying to the high genius of Mr. Scott 
our full tribute of applause, that we feel the less reluctance 
in declaring our opinion, that the cpening of it is in his 
very worst manner; and yet it is a style so peculiar to 
himself, that, in strict justice, we cannot forbear calling 
the reader's attention to it. 

‘ Canto I. St. 1.’ 
‘ The moon is in her summer glow, 
But hearse and high the breezes blow, 
And, racking o’er her face, the cloud 
Varies the tincture of her shroud ; 
On Barnard’s towers, and Tees’s stream, 
She changes as a guilty dream, 
When conscience, with remorse and fear, 
Cioads sleeping fancy’s wild career. 
Her light seem’d now the blush of shame, 
Seem’d now fierce auger’s darker tlame, 
Shifting that shade to come and go,, 
Like apprehension’s hurried glow ; 
Then sorrow’s livery dims the air, 
And dies in darkness, like despair. 
Such varied hues the warder sees 
Leflected from the woodland Tees, 
Then from old Baliol’s tower looks forth, 
Sees the clouds mustering in the north, 
Hears, upon turret-roof ard wall, 
By fits the plashing rain-drop fall, 
Lists to the breeze’s boding sound, 
And wraps his shaggy mantle round.’ 

The opening at least of every poem ought to be simple 
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and natural; and the picture of the warder is of this de- 
scription—but the lines which precede it are the grossest 
violation of this first principle of poetry that we have 
ever met with. 

It is surely not enough that the poet himself knows 
what it is that he intends toallude to. The train of thought 
in the mind of the reader must keep even pace with the 
— or its effect is entirely gone. 

he next stanza brings us acquainted with the personage, 
whose mind has thus been represented by the changeful 
face of the elements. 
* Those towers of Barnard hold a guest, 
The emotions of whose troubled breast, 
in wild and strange confusion driven, 
Rival the flitting rack of heaven.’ 
We are not quite satisfied with the substitution in this 
lace of the word riva/ for that which is obviously wanted. 
he mind of Oswa!d Wicliffe might resemble, but can hardly 
(we think) be said to rival the rack of heaven. But we 
must not stay to inquire into the justness of particular 
turns of expression. 

it is best, in this place, to let the reader know that Os- 
wald Wicliffe is a parliamentary commander, to whom has 
been assigned the charge of defending the fortress of Bar- 
nard Castle. At this particular point of time we are given 
to understand that some dark and dreadful crime which 
has been meditated by him is on the eve of accomplishment, 
or, perhaps, has been already accomplished; and that the 
consciousness of this act, and the restless anxiety to be 
made certain of its performance, are the causes of the 
agitation which gave rise to the comparison already cited. 

‘¢ Conscience, anticipating time, 

Already rues the unacted crime, 

And calls her furies forth, to shake 

The sounding scourge and hissing snake.’ 

With this preparation, we are introduced to the second, 
and by far the most important, personage of the drama. 
And we will remark, by the way, that we purposely adopt 
the expression, because this poem is essentially by far the 
most dramatic of ali Mr. Scott’s productions. It abounds, 
the most of any, in strong and powerful delineation of. 
character, and evinces, most unquestionably, the poet’s 
intimate acquaintance with the human mind. Of the 
character of Bertram Risingham, it is enough at present 
to acquaint the reader that he had been one of tie most 
formidable and enterprising of those savage pirates who, 
under the name of Buccaneers, are so celebrated in the 
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maritime annals of the day ; that, after a life spent in that 
abandoned career of pte A rapine, and desperation, he 
had returned to England before the breaking out of the 
civil war, and there dissipated in wild riot, the whole of 
his ill-gotten wealth; that on the first signal given, he had 
returned to his old profession of arms, without predilec- 
tion for either party, and solely with the intention of re- 
pairing his shattered fortune, by —— on land the 
same trade of plunder which he had formerly exercised at 
sea; and, to conclude, that he had, lately, with this view, 
engaged himself as the instrument of the design of Wic- 
liffe,--which was no other than to murder Philip Mortham, 
then an officer on the parliament side, to whom Wicliffe was 
next heir, and to whom Bertrain himself had formerly been 
united by ties of mutual obligation, which he now conceived 
to be dissolved by ingratitude and desertion. 

_ The natural superiority of the instrument over the em- 
ployer, of bold, unhesitating, practised vice, over timid, 
selfish, crafty iniquity, is very finely painted throughout 
the whole of this scene, and the dialogue that ensues, of 
which we are able to give only a few imperfect extracts. 
That the mind of Wicliffe, wrought to the utmost agony 
of suspense, has given such acuteness to his bodily organs 
as to enable him to distinguish the approach of his hired 
bravo, while at a distance beyond the reach of common 
hearing, is grandly imagined, and admirably true to nature. 

* Far town-ward sounds a distant tread, 

And Oswald, starting frem his bed, . 
Hath caught it, though no human car, 

Unsharpen'd by ievenge and fear, 

Could e’er distinguish,’ &c. &c. 

The description of Bertram which follows is highly 
picturesque ; and the rude air of conscious superiority 
with which he treats his employer, prepares the reader to 
enter into the full spirit of his character. 

‘ Full little answer deigned he 

To Oswald's anxious courtesy. 

And, turning to the genial board 
Without a health, or pledge, or word, 
Of meet and social reverence said, 
Deeply he drank, and fiercely fed ;’ &c. 

These, and many other little circumstances which none 
but a poetical mind could have conceived, give great relief 
to the stronger touches with which this excellent sketch is 
completed. 

‘Canto I. St. 8” 
* Much in the stranger’s mien appears,. 
To justify suspicious fears. 
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On his dark face a scorching clime, 
And toil, had done the work of time, 
Roughened the brow, the temples bared, 
And sable hairs with silver shared, 
Yet left—what age alone could tame— 
The lip of pride, the eye of flame, 
The full-drawn lip that upward curled, 
The eye that seemed to scorn the world, 
The lip that terror never blanched ; 
Ne’er in that eye had tear-drop quenched 
The flash severe of swarthy glow, . 
That mocked at pain, and knew not woe ; 
Inured to danger’s direst form, 
Tornade and earthquake, flood and storm, 
Death had he seen by sudden blow, 
By wasting plague, by tortures slow, 
By mine or breach, by steel or ball, 
“Knew all his shapes, and seorned them all.’ 
The ‘ mastery’ obtained by such a being over the timid 
wickedness of inferior villains, is well delineated in the 
conduct of Oswald, who, though he had not hesitated to 
propose to him: the murder of his kinsman, is described as 
fearing to ask him the direct question whether the crime 
has been accomplished. Without having possession of the 
entire clue which we think the preceding extracts and 
observations furnish to the understanding of both the cha- 
racters, this unwillingness to nume, even before the partner 
of iniquity, that which it had been determined to act with- 
out remorse, would appear incredible and absurd; and we 
must confess, for our own parts, that we did not, till we came 
to the second reading of the canto, perceive the propriety, 
and even the moral beauty, of this circumstance as applied 
to the character of Oswald Wicliffe. We are now quite 
convinced that, in introducing it, the poet has been guided 
by an accurate perception of the intricacies of human 
nature. The scene between King John and Hwbert may 
probably have been present to his mind when he composed 
the dialogue between Oswald and his terrible agent: but 
it will be observed that the situations of the respective 
personages are materially different: the mysterious cau- 
tion in which Shakspeare’s usurper is made to involve the 
proposal of his crime, springs from motives undoubted! 
more obvious and immediate, but not more consistent wit 
truth and probability, than that with which Wiciiffe con- 
ceals the drift of his fearful interrogatories. 
We will extract some passages from this very dramatic 
scene. The battle of —— Moor has been fought. It 
2 
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will be remembered by historical readers that, at one 
riod of that sanguinary conflict, victory appeared to have 
Sochalecly declared herself for the cause of royalty. Just 
at that moment, when the parliament forces were broken 
and thrown into confusion, the assassin seized the oppor- 
tunity of executing his revengeful purpose. 
‘ Philip of Mortham is with those 
Whom Bertram Risingham calls foes ; 
Or whom more sure revenge attends, 
If number’d with ungrateful triends, 
As was his wont, ere battle glow’d, 
Along the marshall’d ranks he rode, 
And wore his vizor up the while— 
—I mark’d his melancholy smile, 
When, full opposed in front, he knew 
Where Rokeby’s kindred banner flew. 
** And thus,” he said, “ wilt friends divide?” 
I heard, and thought how, side by side, 
We two had turn’d the battle’s tide; &c. &c. 
—These thoughts like torrents rush’d along, 
To sweep away my purpose strong.’ 

The remembrance of his imagined wrongs, however, 
soon obliterates every more humane -and gentler feel- 
ing. 

z ‘ Thoughts from the tongue that slowly part, 

Glance quick as lightning through the heart. 

As my spur press’d its courser’s side, 

Philip of Mortham's cause was tried,’ &c. 
———*‘ Midst tumult, smoke, and strife, 

When each man fought for death or life, 

"Twas then I fired my petronel, 

And Mortham, steed and rider, fell. 

One dying look he upward cast, 

Of wrath and anguish—'twas his last.’ 

The general confusion which concealed the deed, also 
favoured the immediate flight of the perpetrator, who 
rode from the field of battle straight to Cast e Barnard, to 
give notice to his accomplice of the success of their enter- 
prize, ignorant of the further fortunes of the day which 
were afterwards retrieved by Cromwell, and also ignorant 
of what, to him and his employer, was of much more 
signal importance, that his fire had missed its aim, and 
slain the horse only, without harming the rider. Mean- 
while, little doubting the failure of an arm which had 
never failed before, he proceeds to arrange with Wicliffe 
the division of their spoil, or rather to dictate to him 
that arrangement which suits his rude ideas of natural 
justice. 
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* Thou vassal sworn to Engiand’s throne, 
Her rules of heritage must own; 
They deal thee, as to nearest heir, 
Thy kinswan’s lands and livings fair, 
And these 1 yield—do thou revere 
The statutes of the Buccaneer.’ 
A single couplet expresses that part of the savage code 
which applies to the case now before us. 
* When dies in fight a daring foe, 
He claims his wealth who struck the blow.’ 
By virtue of which enactment, the murderer demands, as 
his share of the plunder, all the treasure accumulated by 
Mortham in ‘the Indian wars,’ which Bertram, who had 
been his companion during the acquisition of it, has learned 
to estimate at a prodigious value. 
‘I go tosearch where, dark and deep, 
Those Trans-atitantic treasures sleep. 
Thou must along—for, lacking thee, 
The heir will scaree find entrance free.’ 

The fears of Oswald had made him dissemble his dis- 
satisfaction with the law so peremptorily laid down by his 
agent; but the repugnance with which he receives the 
invitation to accompany this terrible marauder on his in- 
quisition, is not to be surmounted. . 

* At length, the middle course to steer, 
To cowardice and craft so dear, 
** His charge,” he said, ‘‘ would ill allow 
His absence from the fortress now ; 
Wilfrid on Bertram should attend, © 
His son should journey with his friend.” 
Contempt kept Bertram’s anger down, 
And wreathed to savage smile his frown. 
** Wilfred or thou—’tis one to me, 
Whichever bears the golden key. 
Yet think not but I mark, and smile 
To mark, thy poor and selfish wile. 
If injury from me you fear, 
What, Oswald Wicliffe, shields thee here ?” ’ 

Weare thus introduced to another personage of the drama, 
the prototype of whose poetical character may perhaps 
be found in Beattie’s Edwin, but which, in some essential 
respects, is made more true to nature than that which pro- 
bably served for its original. The possibility may per- 
_ be questioned, (its great improbability is unquestion- 
able) of such excessive refinement, such over-strained and 
even morbid sensibility, as are pourtrayed in the character 
of Edwin, existing in so rude a state of society as that 
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which Beattie has represented; but those qualities, even 
when found in the most advanced and polished stages of 
life, are rarely, very rarely, united with a robust and 
healthy frame of body. In ‘both these particulars, the 
character of Wilfrid is exempt from the objections to which 
we think that of the minstrel justly liable. At the period 
of the civil wars, in the higher “a of society, intellec- 
tual refinement had advanced to a degree sufficient to 
give probability to its existence. The remainder of our 
argument will be best explained by the beautiful descrip- 
tion of the poet. 
* Nought of his sire’s ungenerous part 

Polluted Wilfrid’s gentle heart ; 

A heart, too soft from early life, 

To hold with fortune needful strife.’ 
‘A fond mother’s care and joy, 
Were center’d in her sickly boy. 
No touch of childhood’s frolic mood . 
Skew’d the elastic spring of blood ; 
Hour after hour, he lov’d to pore 
Ou Shakspeare’s rich and varied lore, 
But turn’d from martial scenes and light, 
From Falstaff’s feast, and Percy's fight, 
To ponder Jaques’ moral strain, 
And muse with Hamlet, wise in vain; 
And weep himself to soft repose 
O’er gentle Desdemona’s woes. 
In youth, he sought not pleasures found 
By youth, in horse, and hawk, and hound, 
But loved the quiet joys that wake 
By lonely stream and silent lake ; 
In Deepdale’s solitudes to lie, 
Where all is cliff, and copse, and sky ; 
To climb Catcastle’s airy peak, 
Or lone Pendragon’s mound to seek. 
Such was his wont; and there his dream 
Soar’d on some wild fantastic theme, 
Of faithful love, or ceaseless spring, 
Till contemplation’s wearied wing 
The enthusiast could no more sustain, 
And sad he sunk to earth again. 
He loved, as many a lay can tell, 
Preserved in Stanmore’s lonely dell ; 
For his was minstrel’s skill, he caught 
The art unteachable, untaught ; 
He loved,—his soul did nature frame 
For love, and fancy nursed the flame ; 
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Vainly he loved—for seldom swain 
Of such scft mould is loved again; 
Silent he loved —in every gaze 

Was passion, friendship in his phrase. 
So mused his life awry.”’ 

We cannot prevail on ourselves to leave this beautiful 
picture imperfect: and we trust that we shall gratify such 
of our readers as have not yet seen this poem, by finishing 
the sketch, and adding to it the deep, impressive, and salu= 
tary moral with which it is accompanied. 

‘ She comes !—'tis but a passing sight, 
Yet serves to cheat his weary night ; 
She comes not—he will wait the hour, 
When her lamp lightens in the tower ; 
"Tis something yet, if, as she past, 

Her shade is o’er the lattice cast. 
** What is my life, my hope ?” he said, 
« Alas! a transitory shade.” 

* Thus wore his life, though reason strove 

For mastery in vain with love, 

Forcing upon his thoughts the sum 

Of present woe and ills to come, 
While still he turned impatient ear 
From truth’s intrusive voice severe. 
Gentle, indifferent, and subdued, 

In all but this, unmoved he viewed 
Each outward change of ill and good: 
But Wilfrid docile, soft, and mild, 
Was fancy’s spoiled and wayward child ; 
In her bright car she bade him ride, 
With one fair form to grace his side, 
Or, in some wild and lone retreat, 
Flung her high spells around his seat, 
Bathed in her dews his languid head, 
Her fairy mantle o’er him spread ; 

For him her opiates gave to flow, 
Which he who tastes can ne’er forego, 
And placed him in her circle, free 
From every stern reality, 

Till, to the visionary, seem 

Her day-dreams truth, and truth a dream. 


* Woe to the youth whom fancy gains 
Winning from reason’s hand the reins, 
Pity and woe! for such a mind 
Is soft, contemplative, and kind ; 

And woe to those who train such youth, 
And spare to press the rights of truth, 
The mind to strengthen and anneal, 
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While on the stithy glows the steel. 

O teach him, while your lessons last, 
To judge the present by the past; 
Remind him of each wish pursued, 
How rich it glowed with promised good ; 
Remind him of each wish enjoyed, 
How soon his hopes possession cloyed ! 
Tell him, we play unequal game, 
Whene’er we shoot by fancy’s aim ; 
And, ere he strip him for her race, 
Shew the conditions of the chace. 

Two sisters by the goal are set, 

Cold disappointment and regret ; 

One disenchants the winner's eyes, 

And strips of all its worth the prize, 
While one augments its gaudy show, 
More to enhance the loser’s woe. 

The victor sees his fairy gold 
Transformed, when won, io drossy mold, 
But still the vanquished mourns his loss, 
And rues, as gold, that glittering dross. 


« More wouldst thou know 2—yon tower survey, 
Yon couch unpressed since parting day, 
Yon untrimmed lamp, whose yellow gleam 
Is mingling with the cold moon. beam. 
And yon thin form !—the hectic red 
On his pale cheek unequal spread ; 

The head reclined, the loosened hair, 
The limbs relaxed, the mournful air— 
See, he looks up ;—a woeful smile 
Lightens his woe-worn cheek a while— 
’Tis fancy wakes some idle thought, 
To gild the ruin she has wrought ;’ 

Thus strangely assorted, both in mind and body, are the 
two companions who are represented, at the opening of 
the second canto, as setting out together by moonlight to 
take possession of the deserted mansion and treasures of 
Mortham. It scarcely needs be mentioned, that Wilfrid 
is imposed upon by a false account of his kinsman’s death, 
and little imagines that the terrible being by his side is 
that kinsman’s murderer. His whole mind intent upon 
the image of his mistress, he does not notice the caution 
of Bertram in ae the direct road, but accompanies 
him without inquiry by the romantic foot-path leading 
along the banks of the Greta. This path conducts them 
through a deep and gloomy dell which, among the neigh- 
bouring country people, possesses the reputation of being 
haunted—a circumstance which affords the opportunity of 
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: new and very striking feature in the character of Rising- 
am. 
‘ Bertram had listen’d many a tale 
Of wonder in his native da!e, 
That in his secret soul retain’d 
The credence they in childhood gain’d ; 
Nor less his wild adventurous youth 
Believed in every legend’s truth, 
Learn’d when beneath the tropic gale 
Full swell'd the vessel’s steady sail, 
And the broad Indian moon her light 
Pour’d on the watch of middle night.’ 


‘ Thus, as a man, a youth, a child, 
Train'd in the mystic and the wild, 
With this on Bertram’s soul at times 
Rush’d a dark feeling of his crimes; 
Such to his troubled soul their form, 
As the pale death ship to the storm.’ 

The last line in the preceding quotation is allusive to 
a superstition among sailors before described in a very 
picturesque passage which we are obliged to omit; and 
which may probably be known to some of our readers 
under the name of ‘ the flying Dutchman.’ 

With a mind thus — for superstitious fancies, a 
figure glides before them on the footpath which Bertram 
only sees, and imagines to be the ghost of Mortham. His 
exclamations arouse and startle his hitherto silent compa- 
nion; but, impatient of uncertainty, he suddenly darts 
away and climbs a steep, and apparently inaccessible cliff, 
to the top of which the figure appeared to ascend by a dif- 
ferent path, with the intention of intercepting it. 

‘ Wilfrid, all dizzy with dismay, 

Views from beneath his dreadful way; 
Now to the oak’s warp’d roots he clings, 
Now trusts his weight to ivy strings ; 
Now, like the wild goat, must he dare 
An unsupported leap in air ; 

Hid in the shrubby rain-course now, 
You mark him by the crashing bough, 
And by his corsiet’s sullen clank, 

And by the stones spurn’d from the bank, 
And by the hawk scared from her nest, 
And ravens croaking o’er their guest, 
Who deem his forfeit jimbs shall pay 
The tribute of his bold essay.’ 

Just as he reaches the top, a juiting fragment of rock, 
his only support, gives way under his weight, 
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‘ It sways, it loosens, it descends ! 
Aad downward holds its headlong way, 
Crashing o'er rock and copse-wood spray ; 
Loud thunders shake the echoing dell. 
_ Fell it alone ?—alone it fell. 
Just on the very verge of fate 
The hardy Bertram’s falling weight 
He trusted to his sinewy hands, 
And on the top unharm’d he stands.’ 

As soon as he has witnessed the conclusion of this peril- 
ous adventure, Wilfrid pursues the winding path which 
leads him to the top of the same precipice, and to the lawn 
on which the mansion of Mortham stood. The beautiful 
prospect commanded by that eminence, seen under the 
cheerful light of a summer's morning, is finely contrasted 
with the silence and solitude of the place. 

‘ "T'was sweetly sung, that roundelay, 

That summer's morn shone blithe and gay; 
But morning beam, and wild bird’s call, 
Awaked not Mortham’s silent hall.’ 

On the lawn before the gate is an ancient monument, 
overshadowed by two “ mighty elms,” where 
-* spent with toil, and sunk in gloom, 

Bertram stood pondering by the tomb. 

** It vanish’d, like a flitting ghost! 

“« Behind this tomb,” he said, “ ’twas lost— 
This tomb, where oft, I deem’d, lies stored 
Of Mortham’s. Indian wealth the hoard.’ 

And he then relates to his companion a superstitious 
practice of the Buccaneers, to bury their treasure in some 
grave or charnel-house, where they imagine: it would be 
protected by the spirits of the departed. Wilfrid smiles 
at the tale, but inquires of Risingham what was the spectre 
which he imagined himself to have beheld, when one of 
those involuntary operations ef the conscience which has 
not unfrequently, in real life, been known to produce the 
detection of crimes, pro::pts his reply. 

————‘ ’twas Mortham, right 
As when I slew him in the figitt.’ 

Wilfrid eagerly catches the inadvertent expression— 
* Thou slay him—thou ?— 

The murderer starts for a moment at the recollection of 
his error—then his high spirit comes to his assistance ; and, 
instead of attempting to retrace his steps, he boldly avows 
the deed. The sudden impression made on the mind of 
Wilfrid by this avowal, is one of the happiest touches of 
moral poetry. 
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* Wilfrid, of gentle hand anid heart, 

Averse to every active part, 

But most averse to martial broil, 

From danger shrunk, and turn’d from toil ; 

Yet the meek lover of the lyre 

Nursed one brave spark of noble fire: 

Against injustice, fraud, or wrong, 

His blood beat high, his hand wax’d strong. 
- Not his the nerves that could sustain 

Unshaken, danger, toil, and pain ; 

But when that spark blazed forth to flame, 

He rose superior to his frame, 

And now it came, that generous mood ; 

And, in full current of his blood, 

On Bertram he laid desperate hand, 

Placed firm his foot, and drew his brand. 

** Should every fiend to whom thou’rt sold, 

Rise in thy aid, I keep my hold.— 

Arouse there, ho! take spear and sword ! 

Attack the murderer of your lord!” 

The effect which this unexpected burst of indignation 

and valour produces on Bertram, is as finely imagined— 
A moment, fix’d as by a spell, 
Stood Bertram—it seem’d miracle, 
That one so feeble, soft, and tame, 
Set grasp on warlike Risingham. 
But when he felt a feeble stroke, 
The fiend within the ruffian woke.’ 

Young Wicliffe is soon overpowered, and on the point 
of being sacrificed to the marauder’s vengeance, when the 
same figure (which afterwards turns out to be the living 
Mortham), darts from the tomb, arrests his arm, and com- 
mands him to be gone. 

‘ Through Bertram’s dizzy brain career 
A thousand thoughts, and all of fear: 
His wavering faith received not quite 
The form he saw as Mortham’s sprite, 
But more he fear’d it, if it stood 

His lord, in living flesh and blood— 
What spectre can the charnel send, 

So dreadful as an injured friend ? 

A slight additional circumstance, which may be passed 
over unobserved ir most readers, strikes us as vi>ry arti- 
ficially and skilfully thrown into the balance, as e nforcing 
the involuntary acquiescence of this military robb er. 

* Then, too, the habit of command, 
Used by the leader of the band, 
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When Risingham, for many a day, 

Had marched and fought beneath his sway, 
Tamed him—and, with reverted face, 
Backwards he bore his sullen pace, 

Oft stopp’d, and oft’ on Mortham stared, 
And dark as rated mastiff glared. 

But when the tramp of steeds was heard, 
Plunged in the glen, and disappear'd.’ 

The reader is now fully acquainted with those two cha- 
racters, which are the most deeply studied, and drawn with 
the most masterly hand, of any of which the drama is com- 
posed. The arrival of Oswald Wicliffe and his train in- 
troduces us shortly to another of its leading personages. 
Mortham has already vanished before their a nee 
and Wilfrid has recounted the cireumstances of Bertram’s 
confession, their combat, and his sudden flight, to his fa- 
ther, who listens in all the agony of guilty suspense, 
mingled with the fear of discovery for himself, and the 
hope of his terrible associate being fled for ever. Thus 
agitated, he endeavours to restrain his followers from the 
pursuit of the criminal. 

‘ A gallant youth rode near his side, 
Brave Rokeby’s page, in battle tried ;— 
—His steed, whose arched and sable neck 
An hundred wreaths of foam bedeck, 
Chafed not against the curb more high 
Than he at Oswald's cold reply ; 

He bit his lips, implored his saint, 

(His the old faith)—then burst restraint. 
“« Yes !—I beheld his bloody fall, 

By that base traitor’s dastard ball, 

Just when I thought to measure sword, 
Presumptuous hope! with Mortham’s lord. 
And shail the murderer ’scape, who slew 
His leader generous, brave, and true ? 
Escape! while on the dew you trace 
The marks of his gigantic pace ? 
No!—ere the sun that dew shall dry, 
False Risingham shall yield or die.— 
Ring out the Castle larum bell ! 

Arouse the peasants with the knell! 
Meantime, disperse—ride, gallants, ride! 
Beset the woud on every side. 

But if among you one there be, 

That honours Mortham’s memory, 

Let him dismount, and follow me! 

Else on your crests sit fear and shame, 
And foul suspicion dog your name!” 
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* Instant on earth young Redmond sprung ; 
Instant on earth the harness rung 

Of tweuty men of Wicliffe’s band, 

Who waited not their lord’s command. 
Redmond his spurs from buskins drew, 

His mantle from his shoulders threw, 

His pistols in the belt he placed, 

The green wood gain’d, the footsteps traced, 
Shouted like huntsman to his hounds, 

To cover, hark !’—and in he bounds.’ 

Opposed to this animated picture of ardent cou and 
ingenuous youth, that of a guilty conscience, which imme- 
diately follows, is undescribably terrible, and calculated to 
atchieve the highest and noblest purposes of dramatic 
fiction. 

* But where 
Is Oswald, noble Mortham’s heir? 
He, bound by honour, law, and faith, 
Avenger of his kinsman’s death? 
Leaning against the elmin tree, 
With drooping head and slacken’d knee, 
And clenched teeth, and close-clasp’d hands, 
In agony of soul he stands ! 
His dowucast eye on earth is bent, 
His soul to every sound is lent, 
For in each shout that rends the air, 
May ring—Discovery, and despair, 
What 'vailed it him, that brightly play’d 
The morning sun on Mortham’s glade? 
All seems in giddy round to ride, 
Like objects on a stormy tide, 
Seen eddying by the moonlight dim, 
Imperfectly to sink and swim. 
What ’vail’d it that the fair domain, 
Its battled mansion, hill, and plain, 
On which the sun so brightly shone, 
Envied so long, was now his own 2 
The lowest dungeon, in that hour, 
Of Brackenbury’s dismal tower, 
Had been his choice, could such a doom 
Have open’d Mortham’s bloody tomb!’ ' 

We have already stated, that the display of character 
is the principai excellence of the present work: and we 
have no hesitation in repeating our decided opinion, that 
in this display the poet has far transcended all his former 
exertions. The story does not exhibit any great richness 
or originality of invention. Its interest depends solely on 
the dramatfé management with which it is conducted. The 
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most prominent of the characters, which we have not yet 
noticed, is the heroine of the piece,—the lovely daughter 
and heiress of Sir Richard Rokeby, a noble old cavalier, 
whose domains were near adjacent to Barnard’s Castle and 
Mortham Hall, and were on that account as much the ob- . 
- of the elder Wicliffe’s avarice and ambition, as Matilda 
serself was the theme of his enthusiastic son’s minstrelsy, 
and the secret idol of his affections. There is nothing in 
the character of this lady tu distinguish her in any very 
material point from other heroines of romance in whom all 
besuty, grace, and sensibility, have ever centered. In this 
respect she is certainly far inferior to the enchanting 
‘Lady of the Lake,’ whose playful archness and wild 
simplicity marked her with an originality of character to 
which Matilda Rokeby has no pretensions. The peculia- 
rity of circumstances in which the last mentioned heroine 
is placed, but ill supplies the absence of this stamp of an 
individual existence; and, what is worse, they tend to 
throw over her an air of something like involuntary coque- 
try that ill accords with the dignity of her mind and the 
purity of her nootives. It was surely carrying her com- 
passion for Wilfiid rather too far, to treat him with a friend- 
ship of that tender sort which a less sanguine lover might 
fairly have interpreted into encouragement; and when, at 
last, the heart of the poor boy very opportunely bursts 
asunder, the reader is more inclined to sympathize with 
him than to congratulate his Hibernian rival, even though 
possessed of every qualification that the most passionate 
reader of romance can wish to be concentered in the per- 
son of a hero. Notwithstanding so signal a defect in point 
of interest, there is one part of the poem where this very 
circumstance of two lovers, equaliy meritorious, and a 
lady, who, in the struggle between love and friendship, 
cannot persuade herself to put an end to the hopes of 
either, is artfully managed to produce a not unpleasing 
effect—and this, by the agency of other circumstances of 
so superior a nature as almost to. extinguish the sense of 
every selfish consideration. Matilda’s father, made pri- 
soner at Marston Moor, has been committed to the charge 
ef Wicliffe as governor of Barnard’s Castle for the parlia- 
ment. His daughter has resolved to partake and comfort 
his captivity; and Redmond and Wilfrid, both at the same 
time, visit Rokeby, in order to assist her in preparing for 
her removal and escort her on the following morning to 
her new residence. On this melancholy occasion, all jea- 
lousy is suspended, as by mutual compact, between the 
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rivals, and all reserve, on the part of Matilda, who, dead 
to every feeling but those of grief and friendship, treats 
both her admirers with equal and unaffected confidence. 

* There was no speech the truce to bind, 

It was a compact of the mind ; 

A generous thought at once impress’d 

On either rival’s generous breast. 

Matilda well the secret took, 

From sudden change of mien and look, 

And, (for not small had been her fear 

Of jealous ire, and danger near), 

Felt, even in her dejected state, 

A joy beyond the reach of fate! 

They closed beside the chimney’s blaze, 

And talked and hoped for happier days, 

And lent their spirits rising glow 

Awhile to gild impending woe ;— 

High privilege of youthful time, 

Worth all the pleasures of our prime! 

The bickering faggot sparkled bright, 

And gave the seene of love to sight, 

Bade Wilfrid’s cheek more lively glow, 

Play’d on Matilda's neck of snow, 

Her nut-brown curls, and forehead high, 

And jaughed in Redmond’s azure eye. 

Two lovers by the maiden sate, 

Without a glance of jealous hate; 

The maid her lovers sate between, 

With open brow and equal mien :— 

It is a sight but rarely spied, 

Thanks to man’s wrath and woman’s pride.’ 

But if the character of Matiida is, on the whole, far in- 
ferior to that of the lovely Ellen, or (considered as an 
effort of genius), to that of Constance in Marmion, we 
must not pass over Redmond O’Neale, of whom a sketch 
has already been given, without observing that he is infi- 
nitely more attractive than either the Cranstoun, the De 
Wilton, or the Malcolm Greme, of Mr. Scott’s former 
poems. In those, ail originality and strength of delinea- 
tion are sacrificed, to render more prominent the savage 
features of the opposing characters, of Deloraine, Mar- 
mion, and Roderick. In this, Bertram loses nothing of 
his effect by the bright and discriminating touches bestowed 
on the more worthy hero; and Redmond may. safely be 
pronounced as far the first of Mr. Scott’s enamoured war- 
riors, as Ellen is still the most enchanting of his beautiful 
damsels, 
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We should here have concluded our remarks on the cha- 
racters of the drama, had not one of its subordinate per- 
sonages been touched with a force of imagination which 
renders it worthy even of prominent regard andattention. 
The poet has just presented us with the picture of a gang 
of banditti on which he has bestowed some of the most 
gloomy colouring of his powerful pencil ; 

‘ There guilt his anxious revel kept ; 
There on his sordid pallet slept 
Guilt-born excess, the goblet drained 
Still in his slumbering grasp retained ; 
Regret was there, his eye still cast 
With vain repining on the past ; 
Among the feasters waited near 
Sorrow, and unrepentant fear, 

And blasphemy, to frenzy driven, 
With his own crimes reproaching heaven ; 
And Bertram shew’d, amid the crew, 
The master-fiend that Milton drew.’ 

In the midst of this horrible groupe, is distinguished the 

exquisitely natural and interesting portrait which follows. 
—‘ Some there are, whose brows fetain 
Less deeply stamp'd, the brand and stain. 
See yon pale stripling ! when a boy, 
A mother’s pride, a father’s joy ! ° 
Now, ’gainst the vault’s rude walls reclined, 

ig An early image fills his mind : 

at The cottage, once his sire’s, he sees, 
Embower'd upon the banks of Tees ; 
He views sweet Winston’s woodland scene, 
And shares the dance on Gainsford-green. 
A tear is springing—but the zest 
Of some wild tale, or brutal jest, 
Hath to loud laughter stirr’d the rest. 
On him they call, the aptest mate 
For jovial song and merry feat ; 
Fast flies his dream—with dauntless air, 
As one victorious o’er despair, 
He bids the ruddy cup go round, 
Till sense and sorrow both are drown’d, 
And soon in merry wassail, he, 
The life of all their revelry, 
Peals his loud song!—The muse has found 
Her blossoms on the wildest ground, 
"Mid noxious weeds at random strew’d, 
Themselves al! profitless and rade. 
With desperate merriment he sung, 
The cavern to the chorus rung; 
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Yet mingled with his reckless glee 
Remorse’s bitter agony.’ ; 

The introduction of the same ill-fated youth into the 
hall at Rokeby on the memorable evening already men- 
tioned, when he comes in the disguise of a wandering 
harper for, the treacherous purpose of opening the door to 
his plundering comrades, is equally characteristic. 

‘ The harper came :—in youth’s first prime 

Himself; in mode of olden time 

His garb was fashion’d, to express 

The ancient English minstrel’s dress, 

A seemly gown of Kendal green, ‘ 
With gorget closed of silver sheen; 

His harp in silken scarf was slung, 

And by his side an anlace hung. 

It seem’d some masquer’s quaint array 

For revel or for holiday. 


* He made obeisance, with a free 

Yet studied air of courtesy. 

Each look and accent framed to please, 
Seem’d to affect a playful ease; 

His face was of that doubtful kind 
That wins the eye, but not the mind ; 
Yet harsh it seem’d to deem amiss 

Of brow so young and smooth as this. 
His was the subtle look, and sly, 

That, spying all, seems nought to spy; 
Rouad all the groupe his glances stole, 
Unmask’'d themselves, to mark the whole; 
Yet sunk beneath Matilda’s look, 

Nor could the eye of Redmond brook. 


‘ All that expression base was gone, 
When waked the guest his minstrel tone ; 
It fled at inspiration’s call, 

As erst the demon fled from Saul. 

More noble glance he cast around, 

More free-drawn breath inspired the sound, 
His pulse beat bolder and more high, 

In all the pride of minstrelsy! 

Alas! too soon that pride was o’er, 

Sunk with the lay that bade it soar ! 

His soul resumed, with habit’s chain, 

Its vices wild and follies vain, 

And gave the talent, with him born, 

To be a common cursé and scorn. 
—Principles in Edmund’s mind 

Were baseless, vague, and undefined, 
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His soul, like bark whose rudder’s lost, 
On passion's changeful tide was tost ; 
Nor vice nor virtue had the power 
Beyond the impression of the hour ; 
And O! when passion rules, how rare 
The hours that fall to virtue’s share!’ 

Surely, no poet has ever paid a finer tribute to the power 
of his art, than in the foregoing description of its effects 
on the mind of this unhappy boy! And none has ever 
more justly appreciated the worthlessness of the sublimest 
genius, unrestrained by reason, and abandoned by virtue. 

The production of Mr. Scott altogether abounds in ima- 
gery and description less than either of its precursors, in 
pretty nearly the same proportion as it contains more of 
dramatic incident and character. Yet some of the pictures 
which it presents, are highly wrought, and vividly co- 
loured ;—for example, the terribly animated narrative, in 
the fifth canto, of the battle within the hall, and the con- 
flagration of the mansion, of Rokeliy. 

Several defects, of more or less importance, we noticed, 
or imagined that we noticed, as we read. It appears like 
presumption to accuse Mr. Scott of any failure in respect 
of costume,—of the manners and character of the times 
which he describes—Yet the impression produced on our 
minds by the perusal, has certainly been, that we are 
thrown back in imagination to a period considerably ante- 
cedent to that which he intends to celebrate. The other 
faults, we remarked, consist principally in the too frequent 
recurrence of those which we have so often noticed on 
former occasions, and which are so incorporated with the 
poet’s style, that it is now become as useless, as it is pain- 
ful, to repeat the censures which they have occasioned. 

We have been informed, that “ Rokeby” has hitherto 
circulated less rapidly than has usually been the case with 
Mr. Scott’s Works. If the fact be so, we are inclined to 
attribute it solely to accidental circumstances; being per- 
suaded, that the defects of the poem are only common to 
it with all the productions of its author,—that they are 
even less numerous than in most,-—and that its beauties, 
though of a different stamp, are more profusely scattered, 
and upon the whole of a higher order. 
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Arr. II].—Gymuasium, sive Symbola Critica, by the Rev. 
Alexander Crombie, LL. D. 2 Vols. 8x0. £1 is. Boards, 
pp- 810. Johnson, London, 1812. 


THE object of the pages under our review is to facili- 
tate the attainment of a correct style in Latin prose com- 
position. The author, Dr. Crombie, is, we believe, at 
the head of a literary establishment: at Greenwich, a cir- 
cumstance which must add weight to his authority, as 
on subjects of education he speaks not from vague theory, 
but experience. 

In the preface, a very just distinction is made between 
the degrees of proficiency in any language, which are re- 
spectively necessary for the two kinds of translators. For 
the labour or acquirement of the man who transfuses a 
foreign idiom into his native phraseology, is, beyond all 
comparison, lighter than that of him who undertakes the 
converse operation. The reasons of this are too palpable 
to need exposition: nevertheless, we have frequént in- 
stances before us, where the cursory observer brings to the 
same level the classical erudition necessary to compose 
such works as Dr. Parr’s preface to Bellendenus, or Dr. 
Whitaker’s Latin History of the Rebellion, with the requi- 
site attainments for an English version of Bellendenus it- 
self or Livy’s course of Hannibal. But let us presume, 
from experience, without unnecessary or teJious induc- 
tion, that the difficulty of writing pure and elegant Latin 
is incontrovertible, the next considération, which will, in 
the common course of ideas, present itself to the mind, is 
the value of so difficult an acquisition. On this, Dr. C. 
has not much enlarged, it is indeed a question which would 
involve an examination of the merits of that which we 
term scholarship, generally ; a term now usually applied 
in a nearly exclusive sense toa critical knowledge oF the 
dead languages. That no man can assume to himself the 
praise of even a tolerably accurate knowledge of any lan- 
guage, who cannot write it purely, is a mere truism; and 
in consequence the character of a scholar must be very 
insecurely built, which cannot number this as one of the 
solid stones in its foundation. Now the justice of the li- 
terary honours, which are conferred on the accomplished 
and successful scholar, has in our own days been ques- 
tioned with a considerable degree of acrimony; it has like- 
wise been defended, we conceive, with more truth and abi- 
lity, certainly with more — ; and although the writer, 
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who now produces arguments on a question, on which so 
much has been lately advanced, cannot promise himself, 
that he will escape the danger of becoming an involuntary 
plagiarist, we hold it to be our duty to exhibit one general 
caution to all, who may feel interested on these subjects. 
Most of the impugners of the merits of the scholar have 
erected their battery on very bad premises; they attack 
him as a man, who devotes all his time and talents to the 
knowledge of one or two languages, which are wholly un- 
necessary for the intercourse of life; but they studiously 
omit to mention, that the language is only the vehicle to 
the literature, and the literature has not the minuter 
points of advancement in life, but the general expansion 
of mind as its destined object. 

There have been, and probably are many persons de- 
voted to classical acquirements, who have foolishly neg- 
lected the end, as we love laid it down, and remained con- 
versant with the means; but to argue against a system 
from an innocent and occasional abuse of it, is a custom too 
contemptible for comment. ‘There is another very flimsy 
Objection, but as it is externally specious, we will also no- 
tice it in a few words. There are many who, while they 
allow to the scholars of a few centuries since, or we may 
say of the early part of the last century, the. whole merit 
of the restoration of learning in the world, deny that any 
degree of praise comparatively is attributable to the scho- 
lars of the present age, because, say they, we have such 
excellent translations of all the more distinguished authors 
of antiquity, that the literature of Greece and Rome may 
be obtained, without any proficiency in either language. 
Now this, as we have said, is very specious, but it is not 
true. By acquiring the literature of a dead language, we 
understand also the acquisition of all such mental benefit 
as may result from it to the mind in its way to maturity, 
and we contend, that there is this peculiar advantage at- 
tendant on receiving our instruction, and imbibing our 
ideas from a dead language, that they become in a tenfold 
degree more adhesive to the mind, than if we had received 
them from our own tongue. The difficulty of understand- 
ing the medium through which we are informed, the close 
atiention of mind necessary to make us comprehend the 
structure, as well as force of the sentence, effectually pre- 
vent that rapid passage over the pages of an author, 
which, like the footsteps of Camilla in Virgil, will leave 
the soil of the mind unmarked with the trace of what has 
passed over it. We shall not insist here on the.almost in- 
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variable inferiority of translations to originals, but pro- 
ceed to add, in corroboration of what we have before said 
that were Dr. Crombie or any other master of a classical 
institution to make one hoy construe a certain number of 
lines in Virgil accurately, and another of equal age and 
talents to read a passage of the same length in any English 
poet with attention, we will venture to assert, that in a 
yrs majority of cases, the boy, who has construed the 
atin, would retain in his mind a greater proportion of 
what he had read, and repeat more lines than his school- 
fellow, upon whom the other experiment had been tried. 
And why so? but that the mind of youth is by nature 
volatile, and that that operation which binds it to the 
greatest attention, will impress it infinitely the most. 

If then our readers will allow, that the merits of scholar- 
ship rest on secure grounds, but very few indeed of which 
we can affect to have stated here, and those in a cursor 
manner, they will doubtless feel an interest in that, which is 
so constituent a part of it, viz. elegance and purity in 
Latin prose composition, and if they acknowledge the 
truth of the following proposition of Dr. Crombie’s, will 
feel hurt at the sinking reputation of their country. 

‘ How mortifying soever it may be to our national pride, (says 
Dr, C.) the charge alleged against us by some foreign critics, 
that the Latin prose, which has lately issued from the British 
press, is with a few exceptions, glaringly disfigured with poetical 
idioms, palpzble inaccuracies, and solecistic phraseology, is 
unquestionably an imputation which cannot, without the blindest 
partiality to ourselves, be pronounced entirely groundless.’ 

‘ If it were so, it were a grievous fault indeed.’ 

But we really do not immediately comprehend to whom 
our author is alluding, when he talks of ‘ foreign critics,’ 
and had he used the words English, instead of British 
press, we should have understood him as applying tliis 
observation to certain northern essayists, who criticized 
Mr. Falconer’s Notes to his edition of Strabo. Where, 
however guilty of some inaccuracies the editor undoubt- 
edly was, the corrections and amended sentenees of his 
judges were infinitely more fauity. But supposing that 
the national character for scholarship had lost some credit 
with the literati of other countries by some detected errors 
in a work, which apparently came forward under the 
sanction of a great university, that loss has. been more 
than amply redeemed, by the rules for the most difficult 
part of Latin composition, which were embodied in a re- 
ply to the northern critics, by a member of the same uni» 
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versity. Weare unwilling to subscribe to our author's 
opinion, that Latin prose composition is on the decline in 
quality, as it long has been in quantity. It has received 
no inconsiderable encouragement in Oxford from Lord 
Grenville, who, himselfa correct and elegant scholar, and 
aware, therefore, of the very high importance this point 
holds in the formation of a scholar, has established an 
annual prize for the best Latin essay, which has already 
produced, to say the least of them, two very creditable 
performances. 

. .While we allow to Dr. Crombie the possible effect 
which the constant practice of Latin versification may 
have on the Latin essays of boys, by leading them astray 
from the sober path of discussion, to the anomalies of 
poetical idiom, we at the same time must suggest, that 
we conceive this tendency might be very casily corrected, 
without impeding the usual conrse of instruction in Latin 
versification ; an accomplishment which has given us plea- 
sure as hoys and men, and so interwoven is it with what 
may perhaps justly be called the venial prejudices of edu- 
cation, we should, were we not of an age to command 
the pen, be eager to break a lance with our avithor in its 
support, who, we cannot but suspect, Is not quite so closely 
attached to it, as we confess ourselves to he, . 

We have been led into the above observations by the 
perusal of Dr. Crombie’s preface; to which succeeds an 
essay on the most prominent difficulties, and we may say 
dangers, in Latin composition, and the rules for avoiding 
them, which, under the title of ‘ preliminary observations,’ 
occupies a considerable portion of the fiyst volume. The 
first chapter treats of barbarisms, of what words are to 
be treated as such, when admitted, when rejected. We 
do not understand our author when he says, ‘ When the 
accident or inflexion, not the word itself, is either obsolete 
or novel, it may be regarded as an offence against etymo- 
logy; as tumultuis for tumultus, duint for dent, amasso . 
for amavero, jugos for juga, &c. Dr. (. is surely using 
the word etymology in some sense very different from the 
usual acceptation of it, for with the exception of the word 
‘duint,’ not one other of these examples can be said to 
offend against what is generally termed etymology. Now 
such words as audafia for audacia, asporto for absporto, 
(as Scheller justly observes,) do beyond a doubt offend 
against etymology, the one taking its derivation from 
audax acis, the other from abs and porto. Much of the 
real substance of this preliminary discourse will be found 
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in the pages of Scheller, but highly as we value the Ger- 
man’s work, the extremely unpleasant manner in which 
the book is printed, and the quantity of unnecessary matter. 
introduced, render it a work of that description, which is, 
much oftener found on the shelf than the desk. We have 
heard indeed that there is a compressed edition of it, the 
one in our library is that of 1784. A translation of 
Scheller, entirely new modelled, with some additions, and 
very many omissions, would bea very useful undertaking, 
but we here find, as we have said, much corresponding with 
the most useful parts of that author. With respect te. 
barbarisms in the Latin language, the first point to be 
established, necessarily, is the age, within the limits of 
which, we allow the expressions of any author to be words 
of good authority. There have been rigid critics who 
would confine us to the use of Ciceronian words exclusive- 
ly, others to Cicero. with a few other writers of the 
Augustan age. This is so much 2 matter of taste as to need 
no discussion. Our author allowsa pretty good latitude to 
the student, when he gives them all the best authors of the 
golden and the silver age to choose from; he would how- 
ever reject those authors of the golden age who lived be- 
fore the year of the city 560, no very severe prohibi- 
tion. The student cannot then complain of our author in 
the words of Macrobius, 
‘ Sexagenarios de ponte dejicit.’ 

As the authority of Ennius solely would be rejected by 
any scholar, although he lived in the golden age, in the 
same manner, we must reject some of the authors of the 
silver era of classical literature, among whom may be 
mentioned Aulus Gellius, an author who offends against 
the purity of his own language, at the same moment that 
he offers critical disquisitions on its structure. The divi- 
sion of Roman literature into the four ages is illustrated 
by our author in the following very elegant sentence : 

‘'The distribution before us resembles the division of the 
year into four seasons, each of which, - considered generally, is 
distinguished by a certain temperature. But in a changeable 
climate, the character of a single day, in respect to heat and 
eold, is not always accordant with the general temperature of 
the season to which it belongs; and the exceptions, therefore, 
may be properly transferred either to the subsequent or preced- 
ing season. In like manner, the age in which an author lived, 
furnishes no certain criterion of his merit as a writer.’ 

Horace reprobates with severity, and ridicules with wit, 
the fashion, for we should dishonour the word taste by 
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applying it here, of estimating the value of literary works 
by their age. There is a little of that injustice sometimes 
if our own countrymen towards their cotemporaries ; but 
when we are deciding with respect to an author in a dead 
language, 

‘ Inter quos referendus erit, veteresne poetas, 

An quos et presens, et pustera respuet etas’— 
the case is widely different; a certain limit is absolutely 
required to preserve a semblance of purity in style, for 
were the boundary made of yielding and elastic materials, 
the student would turn upon his instructor with the words 
of the poet, 

* Utor permisso, caudeque pilos ut equine 

Paulatim vello, et demo unum, demo et item unum,’ 
till we were astonished by a dolphin in the woods—an 
interjection from Plautus, the antiquated inflexion of a 
verb from Lucretius, a substantive from Cicero, Lactan- 
tius would supply us with an adverb of his own, and some 
Monkish historian coin an adjective for the occasion. 

The arrangement of language in composition, a subject 
so ably handled by Lord Kaims and Dr. Campbell, fails 
next under the notice of Dr. Crombie: he too may be 
consulted with advantage, but perhaps his method of treat- 
ing this subject here, and some others elsewhere, is rather 
too philosophical for the comprehension of a boy, for which 
age many parts of these volumes are exclusively designed. 

he most striking beauty in the Greek and Latin languages 
is the power of transposing the members of a sentence in 
such a manner as to render the very form of it assist in 
enforcing its application. Of this excellence most modern 
Janguages are incapable, or at least comparatively capable 
of it in onlya very small degree ; for where there is seareely 
any inflexion of nouns, any collocation of them not strictly 
consonant with syntactical order, must necessarily produce 
ambiguity of meaning. Rules for the arrangement of 
words, in the Latin sentence, are undoubtedly useful; 
there are some of them which must have been generally 
acknowledged by the writers of Roman antiquity, but they 
may be uselessly multiplied ; for when a rule is laid down, 
which is subject to ondie exceptions, it is a pretty strong: 
evidence that the writers who are tried by it, considered 
themselves fettered by no such restrictions whatever. And 
this will apply pretty closely in the present instance, for 
in truth the Latin authors are, one and all, historians, 
orators, philosophers, and poets, very arbitrary indeed in 
the collocation of their words; and for this reason, we 
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believe, it will be found by experience, that many ele- 
gancies in the structure of the Latin sentence must be 
formed more by practice in the student, than by precept 
delivered to him. A multiplicity of rules, rendered ob- 
scure by infinite exceptions, are very burthensome to the 
mind, in the place of many of which we would recommend 
the attempt to form the ear to the perception of the various 
effects produced by arrangement. What is termed an ear 
for music is a natural endowment, that to which we advert, 
acquired, and will be most easily attained by a close at- 
tention to well constructed sentences, conjointly with the 
eustom of frequently reading them aloud, and attempting 
to analyse the causes of the effect; which they produce upon 
the mind. 

Dr. Crombie finds out new exceptions to rules laid 
down by Scheller for this arrangement, and we can men- 
tion new ones to Dr. Crombie’s. Our author observes 
that, ‘ the governing word is Pag placed before the 
regimen, as Carthaginiensium dux, laudis avidus, hostem 
fudit,’ &c. This, however, is a point nearly, if not alto- 
gether, arbitrary. The instances our author has quoted, 
indeed pr>ve the contrary of his assertion ; but roe 
that the word before is an error of the press; the rule wi 
not be stronger. A volume of Livy is accidentally lying 
on our desk, we open it fortuitously, and read in the course 
of the first page, the combinations of ‘ reliquias virorum,’ 
§ spes futuri,’ ‘ robora corporum animorumque,’ &c. 

Our author proceeds to consider translation, Ist, gene- 
rally; and 2dly, the Anglo-Latin specifically. The dif- 
ferent state of science, variety of modetn invention; and 
lastly, the present constitution and distinctions of societ: 
will frequently puzzle the translator of English into Latin. 
Here barbarisms must become venial ; they should however 
be used with a very sparing hand. And here Dr. Crombie 
shews himself much more anxious for the real purity of 
the Latin tengue than his predecessor Scheller. There 
are some occasions, we have said, where either words coined . 
in the dark ages, or modern words latinized must be used; . 
but as our author justly observes, we need never run to 
this last resource, where there is any thing among Roman 
institutions in any way —- ent with our own, at, 
Senator for a Member of Parliament, &c. The libera 
Scheller, on the contrary, proposes for our approval, regi« 
mentum for a regiment, batalio, bombarda, &c. and thig 
too, on an occasion where inyention is wholly unnetes- 
gary. . 
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Bat it is time that we proceed to other parts of this 
work, which may be considered as a kind of exercise book, 
interspersed with critical observations, borrowed and ori- 

inal, ‘There is something complicated in the manner of 
its arrangement, or we should more properly vay, there is 
very little of arrangement at all. At the head of a section 
are placed two or more words of similar or cognate signifi- 
cation, under which are stated their usages and diserimi- 
nating qualities, illustrated by quotations, much in the 
manner of the volume on synonymes by Dr. Hill, with this 
exception, that these do not follow each other in alpha- 
betical order, or, as far as we have been able to discover, 
on any system of classification ; the inconvenience of this 
is however partly obviated by an index. To this illustva- 
tion of the synonymes, succeeds an exercise to be rendered 
. into Latin by the student, which exemplifies the peculiar 
and proper usage of at least one of the words propounded 
above. Ad calcem are thrown in occasionally some addi- 
tional rules or remarks on the propertics of prepositions, 
or in short, any parts of speech which may have occurred 
in the exercise. The two mosi striking defects in this 
system are, Ist, that there is little or no progression of 
difficulty for the student; 2dly, that the rules which are 
comprised in what we have termed the additional observa- 
tions, are scattered in a most desultory manner over the 
face of the two volumes, so that unless by the help of the 
index, the learner who entertained doubts on any subject 
not explained immediately before his eyes, would have the 
expensive labour of ransacking some hundred pages he- 
fore he might be fortunate enough to light upon a rule 
which would solve his difficulty. 

We shall confine ourselves to the examination of a few 
of the distinctions drawn between the supposed synonymes. 
Dr. [ill of Edinburgh, whose name we os just mention- 
ed, about eight or nine years since published a goodly 
quarto on Latin Synonymes, a work of industry, although 
by no meas free from errors. One of the greatest objec- 
tions to his volume, was the useless parade of learning, 
and the tedious length of disquisition employed in the ex- 
planation of each individual word. Dr. Crombie is com- 
paratively free from this; there is occasionally that which 

we should wish to abridge, but far less of the long and 
finely drawn metaphysical subtlety of which we complain 
in his predecessor. Varro and Vossius, Gesner and Fac- 
ciolati, Dumesnil and Hill, leave but little room for much 
originality of remark in a new writer on the Latin syno- 
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nyme. If, however, our author has not this advantage, he 
has a greater opportunity of accuracy, from the power of 
comparing tbe opinions of more critics. 

‘Tum,’ ‘Inde,’ ‘ [gitur.’ 

‘ Tum, “then,” or “at that time”—inde, deinde, * then,” 
or “after that”—igitur, itaque, “ then,” or “therefore,” * 
Here we conceive that we have an unnecessary distinction 
laid down, as no ove would have imagined a similarity; 
the student could scarceiy err in this iustance, unless the 
Engiish passage which he rendered was deficient in per- 
spicuity. No notice is here taken of tum in the usage of 
a ‘conjunctio disjunctiva,’ as, ‘ tum in bello, tum in pace 
nobiles.’ ‘ Duco,’ ‘ Fero.’ Here again we have anothey 
unnecessary distinction drawn. The young scholar, says 
Dr. C. might be apt to confound them. He must indeed 
be a young scholar, and if so, should have a passage given 
him to translate which is altogether void of ambiguity. . 

* Pugna, pugnare ~—pralium preeliari.’ 

These words are so evidently used ina synonymous 
sense by authors of the greatest reputation, that it ‘has 
been a matter of doubt among critics where to’ place 
the original and exact discrimination between them. The 
distinction drawn by Isidorus is perspicuous, and not 
inelegant. He writes thus, as quoted by Dr. C.: * Bel- 
lum universum dicitur, ut Punicum; hujus partes sunt 
pugne, ut Cannensis. Rursus in uni pugnd sunt multa 
prelia. Bellum igitur est totum ; pugna unius diei ; pre 
lium pars pugne est.’ ‘There is perhaps an inaccuracy in 
confining pugna to an engagement of a single day, for if, 
as frequently occurs in modern warfare, a battle which bas 
been broken off by the intervention of darkness, is renewed 
on the re-appearance of light, the battle would be considered 
as one, and pugna the only word strictly applicable to jt in 
Latin. Hill, as usual, gives whole quarto pages on the 
subject ;. the sum of his opinion is, that pugna is more ex- 
tensive than prelium in its signification, as the former 
will apply to the squabbles of individuals; the latter will 
not. Br Crombie wholly rejects the opinion of Isidorus ; 
we do not see why he does so. The words in question 
have each been so frequently extended in their signifjca- 
tion by their use in metaphor, that their metaphorical 
sense perhaps becomes nearly as common as their primitive. 
one; and we apprehend, that all that can be proved re- 
specting words so nearly allied as these, especially as in 
one of them we have no certain etymology to guide us, is 
simply, that one has been more frequently usurped in 
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metaphor than the other, and has in consequence become 
applicable to a greater variety of purposes. Such a proof 
as this in no way discredits the opinion of an author, who 
tries to discriminate between original signilications. But. 
Jet us hear our present author; our wish is to shew his 
matter rather than to criticize it, and we conceive we shall 
pretty well be enabled to do so by quoting his opinions on 
this one subject. 

“1st. Pugna, in regard to the combatants, appears to have a 
more generic signification, than’ prelium ; the former including 
fights or battles, between public enemies, for a national or a 
public cause, as well as combats between private individuals, 
from private motives; whereas pralium is confined to the ex- 
pression of a battle between nations, or public bodies of them. 
The latter, it is apprehended, cannot be properly employed to 
express a fight between two individuals. If ever it is ysed to 
denote a contest between two private persons, it is in a meta- 
phorical sense, and expresses merely a litigation, where no vio-' 
lence, no offensive weapons are employed. 

“Apud ediles preliis factis plurimisque pessimisque dixi 
causam.” Plaut. Men. iv. 2. 24. 

‘ When Therapontigonus says 

** Leno miuitatur mihi, 
Mezque pugne preliares plurime obtrite jacent.” 
Plaut. iv. 4, 17. 
he clearly limits the generic meaning of pugna, confining it to 
the battles, which he fought in the public service of his 
country. 

‘2dly. It is conceived, that in regard to the mode, in which 
the fight is conducted, prelium has 4 more generic meaning 
than pugna ; the latter denoting strictly, and indeed generally 
being employed to signify, a close battle; the former a battle 
of any kind; the latter referring chiefly to the actual force ex- 
erted on each side; the other embracing also all the skill and 
the maneuvres practised by the combatants. 

€ 3dly. In consistency with this idea, prelium refers rather 
to the state of battle, in whatever manner conducted ; pugna 
relates chiefly to the exertions of those engaged init. Accord- 
ing to this explanation pugue makes part of prelium, and not 
prelium of pugna, as Isidorus supposes. The following pas- 
sage seems to favour this interpretation. ‘‘ Sed hoc superati, 
quod diuturnitate pugne defessi, prelio excedebant, alii inte- 
gris viribus succedebant.” Cesar.’ 

This will shew that Dr. Crombie’s manner is very 
clear, and unencumbered with useless explanations, in 
which he proves himself a better instructor than Dr. 
Hill. In the present case we do not wholly agree with 
him, conceiving, as we do, that he has shewn no grounds 
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for defining any original difference between prelium and 
pugna; and only proved, that the latter from constant 
use in metaphor is more widely applied. The two pas- 
sages from Plautus seem really and truly to neutralize 
each other ; and as to the passage in Cesar, quoted to 
disprove the opinion of Isidorus, we consider it as a strong 
support to the words, that have been cited from ‘that 
writer. In free translation we should render the passage 
from Cesar thus: 

‘The Romans however were overcome on this account; 
nameiy, because those of the enemy, who were worn out with 
the length of the battle, left the combat, and others came on- 
with strength as yet unbroken.’ 

Surely then pugna may be considered as generic to 
een much more than prelium to pugna. Pugna is 
rere the battle generally, we may almost say absiractedly, 
prelium, what is vulgarly termed in English, ‘ the thick 
of it.’ Although we have not here coincided with our 
author, we do so either wholly, or partially in a great 
majority of. the examples adduced, and the reasonings 
annexed to them; beyond this it does not seem necessary 
to speak of the execution of the work. The author or 
compiler, for he appears in a double character, of such 
volumes as these, must be considered as promoting the 
good of others, rather than his own fame; such at least is 
the general temper of society, that it esteems the fruits of 
labour, Jess than those of genius, whatever advanta 
may result from either to the public. We havea few 
words to say then on the wii/ity of this publication. 

There is in all our great classical schools an ‘ hiatus 
valde deflendus’ of exercise books in the Latin language, 
between the time, when the boy is supposed to have 
thrown aside the first elementary book, to the period when 
he composes his own themes, and. begins to think in the 
dJanguage which he writes. Willymott’s two compilations 
are, as far as we can recollect, the only books in general 
use at great schools, during this season of classical edu- 
cation ; and in garbled translation, obsolete idiom, invert- 
ed language, vulgar colloquialism, and, in short, in 
nearly every defect, that can be incident to an exercise 
_ book, they stand unrivalled. Dr. Crombie’s volumes do 
not seem entirely qualified to supply this deficiency : the 
extent, and consequently the expense of them, (though 
the book is not high priced for its contents,) will pre- 
clude them from very wide circulation in schools; but 
supposing this objection to be nugatory, the portion en- 
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titled ‘ Preliminary Observations,’ is of too philosophical 
and scientific a cast, to ke comprehended by boys between 
the ages of ten and fourteen; the discriminations of 
meaning between some of the synonymes are also too 
refined for minds necessarily so little formed. Let us 
then take a higher class, viz. the upper divisions in great 
pubtic schools, and junior members of the university, 
who have issued from these same seminaries, and to them 
we shall see, that one portion of the work will be highly 
useful, while the remainder will be of little or no ad- 
vantage. The ‘ Preliminary Observations’ are well cal- 
culated for the opening of their minds on all subjects, to 
which they relate, and reference to the synonymes will 
assist them in forming a pure and classical style of Latin 
composition ; but, on the other hand, all the exercises 
will be thrown away upon them. For if the instructor 
should confine boys of this age, and young men, to tran- 
slation only, he would not only discharge his duty with 
very little judgment, but would confirm, to their fullest 
extent, some of the objections which have been advanced 
against the English system of classical education. Gene- 
ral expansion of the mind must be a primary object with 
every master, and for the attainment of this, invention of 
matter must be superadded to selection of words, as soon 
as the mind is capable of an introduction to such a pro- 
cess: the theme or essay therefore must take place of the 
exercise. 

But let not our readers leave us with the idea, that 
there is no portion of youth to whom these volumes will 
be generally and altogether useful. There is one remain- 
ing class of students, and this as numerous a one proba- 
bly as either of those, to which we have alluded, for 
whose instruction Dr. Crombie’s Gymnasium is more ad- 
mirably calculated, than any work of a nature at all si- 
milar that we recollect to have examined. 

There are many young men, who from family circum- 
stances, from circumstances of their residenee, from an 
alteration of views in professional life, or from many 
other causes, may have had their minds tolerably well 
cultivated at home, or elsewhere in some of the branches 
of science, though clessical instruction has made no part 
of their education. A removal of any of these obstacles at 
the age of s+xteen, or more, leads them to seek for those 
advantages, they have not hitherto enjoyed, and this is 
very frequently the case with the youth of the northern 
counties of England. With minds capable of digesting 
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philosophic reasoning, they must stand in need of a rule 
at every turn to assist their inexperience; if they are at an 
university, and have their industry sharpened, by obsery- 
ing the superior attention paid to those, who have a com- 
petent knowledge of the classics, their only chance of 
redeeming their lost time, is by self-instruction in their 
own apartments, for tutors in composition are not ve 
common in colleges. To persons thus situated, and the 
form a very considerable proportion of the youth in those 
colleges, where exhibitions attached to particular coun- 
ties, &c. enable parents of small incomes to send those 
sons, to whom they have not been able previously to af- 
ford good classical education, to these persons, Dr. Crom- 
bie, through the medium of his pages, will be an able 
and most applicable instructor: his general cautions and 
particular examples are equally conducive to their im- 
provement; here he will be generally, in other cases, we 
fear, only partially, adapted to the use of the classical 
student. 














Art. 1V.—Specches of the Right Honourable Henry 
Grattan, with prefatory Observations. The whole. com- 
prising a bricf Review of the most important Political 
Events in the History of Ireland. Vol. 1. Dublin, 
Fitzpatrick, 1811, Svo. 


THE prefatory matter to this volume, consisting of 
xevi pages, contains a brief sketch of, or rather rapid glanee 
on the political history of Ireland, with various warm 
animadversions, and with a more scanty and imperfect re- 
port of some of Mr. Grattan’s parliamentary speeches, 
till his quarrel with Mr. Flood in a debate on a motion of 
Sir H. Cavendish in 1783. On this occasion Mr. Flood 
and Mr. Grattan interchanged the most envenomed and 
pointed personalities. The following was the conclusion 
of Mr, Grattan’s speech on this occasion : 

‘ Sir, your talents are not so great: as your life is infamous ; 
you were silent for years, and you were silent for money: when 
affairs of consequence to the nation were debating, you might 
be seen passing by these doors like a guilty spirit, just waiting 
for the moment of putting the question, that you might hop in 
and give your venal vote; or, at times, witha vulgar brogue, 
apeing the manner, and affecting the infirmities of Lord Cha- 
tham ; or, like a kettle-drummer, lather yourself into popula- 
rity tocatch the vulgar; or you might be seen hovering over 
the dome like an ill-omen’d bird of night with sepulchral 
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notes, a eadaverous aspect, and broken beak, ready to stoop 
and pounce upon your prey—you can be trusted by no man—- 
the people cannot trust you—the ministers cannot trust you— 
you deal out the most impartial treachery to both—you tell the 
nation it is ruined by other men, while it is sold by you—you 
fied from the embargo, you fled from the mutiny bill—you fled 
from the sugar bill—I therefore tell you, in the face of your 
country, before all the world, and to your beard—you are not 
an honest man.’ 

A duel between these patriots would certainly have 
followed this open declaration of war, if the Irish House 
of Commons had not interposed, and put both the gentle- 
men immediately under arrest. 

The speeches of Mr. Grattan in this collection, exclu- 
sively of those which are found in the preface, amount to 
fifteen. These are preceded by some preliminary obser- 
vations, and a few speeches of other persons. The most 
splendid efforts of Mr. Grattan’s eloquence in the volume 
before us are those on tithes. On the 15th of March, 

787, Mr. Grattan proposed that the. Irish House of 
Commons should take into its ‘ consideration the subject 
of tithes, and endeavour to form some plan for the ho- 
nourable support of the clergy, and the ease of the 
people.’ In the course of this speech Mr. Grattan gave 
a striking and affecting statement of the injurfous effects 
of the tithing system in Ireland both on the clergy and 
the laity. 

* Certainly,’ says Mr. Grattan, ‘ the annual contract is be- 
tow the dignity of a clergyman: he is to make a bargain with 
the squire, the farmer, and the peasant, on a subject which 
they do, and he does not understand; the more bis humanity 
and his erudition the less his income; it is a situation where 
the parson’s property falls with his virtues, and rises with his. 
bad qualities. Just so the parishioner—he loses by being in- 
genuous, and he saves by dishonesty. ‘The pastor of the 
people is made a spy on the husbandman—he is reduced to be- 
come the aunual teazing contractor and litigant, with a flock 
among whom he is to extend religion by his personal popula- 
rity; an agent becomes necessary for him, it relieves him in this 
situation, and this agent or proctor involves him in new odium 
and new disputes; the squire not seldom defrauds him, and he 
is obliged to submit in repose and protection, and to reprise on 
the cottager; so that it often happens that the clergyman shall 
not receive the thirtieth, and the peasant shall pay more than 
the tenth; the natural result of this is a system which makes 
the parson dependant on the rich for his repose, and on the 
peor for his subsistence,’ 
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There is some fallacy in the following distinction be- 
tween tithe and rent: 

* Rent is payment for land ; tithe is payment for capital, and 
labour expended ‘on land; the proportion of rent diminishes 
with the proportion of the produce, that is; of the industry— 
the proportion of tithe increases with the industry; rent 
therefore, even a high rent, may be a compulsion on labour, 
and tithe a penalty. 

When Mr. Grattan says that ‘ the proportion of rént 
diminishes with the proportion of the produce,’ he can 
only mean that it does so during the period, for which the 
land’ is let, supposing it let on lease; and if tithes be let 
on lease, would they not also diminish with the propor- 
tion of the produce till the expiration of the lease? When 
land has heen improved during the continuance of a 
lease, or when capital has been expended upon it, b 
which its fertility has been augmented, does not the land- 
lord usually demand an increase of rent when the lease 
has expired? May not the clergyman also, in similar cir- 
cumstances, with equal fairness demand an increased va- 
luation for his tithes. We are of opinion that some re- 

ulation should be adopted, in order to prevent tithes 
rom being taken in kind. Mr. Grattan calls ‘ rent, even 
a high rent, a compulsion on labour, and tithe a penalty ;’ 
but where tithes are let on lease, they are no more a pe- 
nalty on labour than rent is a penalty on labour. Both, 
in fact, operate in the same way as stimulants to labour; 
for the more a farmer increases his produce above what 
is equivalent to his rent, or to his tithes, the greateri# 
his income, or the interest which he makes upon his ca- 
pital. ‘Tithes, therefore, under the modification, which 
we have mentioned, are not so grievously oppressive as 
they are generally supposed. ‘ 

But the most noble specimen of Mr. Grattan’s oratory, 
on the subject of tithes was exhibited on the 14th of July 
1788. This speech, which occupies nearly one hundre 

ages in this volume, is a master-piece in its kind. It is 

ighly argumentative and animated; containing a variety 
of minute details of oppression, glowing with vivid sen- 
timent and splendid gencralities, which carry conviction 
to the mind before it can pause to contemplate the ex- 
ceptions to which they may be liable. In this speech, as 
in that which we have mentioned above, the exactions of 
the tithe proctor are reprobated with the most indignant 
severity. 

‘ He gets,’ says Mr. Grattan, ‘ he exacts, he extorts from the 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 3, March, 1813. T 
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parishioners, in some of the disturbed parishes, one, frequently 
two shillings in the pound. ‘The clergyman’s agent is then paid 
by the parisli; and paid extravagantly. ‘The landlerd’s agent 
is not paid in this manner; your tenants don’t pay your agent 
ten per cent. or five per cent. or any per centage at all: What 
right has the clergyman to throw his agent on his parish? As 
well might he make them pay the wages of his butler, or his 
footman, or his coachman, or his postillion, or his cook. 

‘This demand, palpably illegal, must have commenced in 
bribery—an illegal perquisite growing out of the abuse of 
power—a bribe for mercy ;—as if the tithe proctor was the na- 
tural pastoral protector of the poverty of the peasant, against 
the possible oppressions of the law, and the exactions of the 
gospel. He was supposed to take less than his employer would 
exact, or the law would allow; and was bribed by the sweat 
of the poor for his perfidy and mercy. This original bribe has 
now become a stated perquisite ; and, instead of being payment 
for moderation, it is now a per centage on rapacity. The more 
he extorts for the parson, the more he shall get for himself.’ 

The following is in Mr. Grattan’s usual manner, when, 
warmed with his subject, his feelings give force to his elo- 
quence, causticity to his remarks, and lightning to his in- 
vective. He has been stating in detail the grievance of 
na ha poor man’s crop of potatoes; and he adds, 

¢ n a gentleman of the church of Ireland comes toa 

nt so circumstanced, and demands 12 or 16s. an acre for 
tithe of potatoes—he demands a child’s provision—he exacts 
contribution from a pauper—he gleans fi ..n wretchedness—he 
leases from penury—he fattens on hunger, raggedness, and des- 
titution.—In vain shall he state td such a man the proctor’s va- 
luation, and inform him, that an acre of potatoes, well tilled, 
and in good ground, should uce so many barrels; that 
each barrel, at the market price, is worth so many shillings, 
which, after allowing for digging, tithes at so much. 

‘ The peasant may answer this reasoning by the Bible; he 
may set up against the tithe proctor’s valuation the New Testa- 
ment—the precepts of Christ against the clergyman’s arithme- 
tic ; the parson’s spiritual sollbeaioenn against his temporal ex- 
actions, and in the argument, the peasant would have the ad- 
vantage of the parson. It is an odious contest between poverty 
and luxury—between the struggles of a pauper and the luxury 
of a priest. ; 

- ‘Such a man making such a demand, may have many 
ualities ; may be a good theologian; an cnediient ro Aa 
sialist; deeply read in church history; very accurate in the 
value of church benefices ; an excellent high priest—but no 
Christian pastor. He is not the idea of a Christian minister-— 
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the Whiteboy is the least of his foes—his great enemy is the 
precept of the gospel and the example of the apostles.’ 
_ In some parts of this speech Mr. Grattan appears to 
attack the principle of tithes in general; and seems to re- 
gard them as an evil in themselves which is hardly : 
tible of extenuation. These passages however must 
ranked among the impassioned exaggerations of his ora- 
tors, rather than the deductions of his cooler hours. 

‘A tenth of your land, your labour, and your capital, to 
those who contribute in no shape whatsoever to the produce, 
must be oppression; they only think otherwise, who suppose, 
that every thing is little which is given to the parson. that no 
burden can be heavy, if it is the weight of the parson; that 
landlords should give up their rent, and tenants the profits of 
their labour, and all too little; but uncertainty aggravates that 
oppression; the full tenths ever must be uncertain as well as 
oppressive, for it is the fixed proportion of a fluctuating quan- 
tity, and unless the high priest can give law to the winds, and 
ascertain the harvest, the tithe, like that harvest, must be un- 
certain; but this uncertainty is aggravated, by the pernicious 
motives on which tithe frequently rises and falls. It fre. 
quently rises on the poor—it falls in compliment to the rich. 
It proceeds on principles the reverse of the gospel ; it crouches 
to the strong, and it encroaches on the feeble; and is guided 
by the two worst principles in society, servility and avarice 
united, against the cause of charity, and under the cloak @ 
religion.’ ai* 

Part of what Mr. Grattan says on the divine right 
tithe is very forcibly put, but not in a manner likely to-be 
very pleasing to the rich hierarchy of Ireland, or of any 
other country, in which rich hierarchies are founded ‘on 
the basis of tithe. He asks whence the divine right arose, 
or from whom it came? 

‘ Whence ?—None fiom the Jews ;—the priesthood of the 
Jews had not the tenth; the Levites had the tenth, because they 
had no other inheritance; but Aaron and his sons had but the 
tenth of that tenth; that is, the priesthood of the Jews had 
but the hundredth part, the rest was for other uses; for the 
rest of the Levites, and for the poor, the stranger, the widow, 
the orphan, and the temple. | 
- € But os the Jewish priesthood had the tenth, which 
they certainly had not, the Christian priesthood does not claim 
under them. Christ was not a Levite, nor of the tribe of Levi, 
nor of the Jewish priesthood, “but came to protest against that 


priesthood, their worship, their ordinances, their passover, and 


their circumcision. 
Will a Christian seer se say it was meet to put, down 


the Jewish, but meet likewise to seize on the spoil; as # their 
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riches were of divine right, though their religion was not; as if 
Christian disinterestedness might take the land, and the tithe 
giveh in lieu of land, and possessed of both, and divested of the 
charity, exclaim against the avarice of the Jews ? 

* The apostles hrad no tithe, they did not demand it; they, 
and He whose mission they preached, protested against the prin- 
ciple on which tithe is founded.—* Carry neither scrip, nor 
purse, nor shoes; into whatsoever house ye go, say, Peace.” 

* Here is concord, and contempt of riches, not tithe. ‘Take 
no thought what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, nor for 
your bodies, what ye shall put on ;” so said Christ to his apostles, 
Does this look like a right in his priesthood to a tenth of the 
goods of the community? * * * 

After producing some other precepts of Christ against 
a rapacious selfishness, aid in favour of a comprehensive 
benevolence, he says, 

‘ One should not think that our Saviour was laying the founda- 
tion of tithe, but cutting up the roots of the claim, and prophet- 
ically admonishing some of the modern priesthood. If these 
precepts are of divine right, tithes cannot be so; the precept 
which orders a contempt of riches, the claim which demands a 
tenth of the fruits of the earth for the ministers of the Gospel. 

‘ The peasantry, in apostolic times, had been the object of 
charity, not of exaction. Those to whose cabin the tithe-farmer 
has gone for tithe of turf, and to whose garden he‘has gone for 
the tithe potatoes, the apostles would have visited likewise ; but 
they would have visited with contribution, not for exaction: the. 
poor had shared with the apostles, though they contribute to the 
ehurchman,’ 

We are as adverse to the divine right of tithes as Mr. 
Grattan ; but, still we think that to whatever cause they 
may have owed their origin, whether to the craft of the 
priest or to the superstition of the people, or to the first 
operating on the last, or to both combined, their continu- 
ance, now they have been once established, may be justified 
on the ground, not merely of political expediency, but of 
moral benefit! For, whatever may be the abuses of the 
tithing system, and they are certainly very numerous, it 
ought to be considered that tithes are a species of property 
set apart for the highest moral purposes. They are a 
subsistence afforded to well educated individuals for in- 
structing the people in those truths which it is the interest 
of all to know ; and which can never be too often repeated 
even where they are previously known. ‘There can be no 
intellectual improvement where there is no leisure; but 
tithes secure that leisure toa certain portion of the com- 
munity, whose duty it is to advance their own proficiency 
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in knowledge and in virtue, that their precepts may serve 


to dissipate ignorance, and their example to ress 
vice. If they do not universally produce this desirable 
effect, it is not so much the fault of the institution which 
gives the means, as of the individuals who vilify the one 
and misuse the other. 

In many parts of this speech Mr. Grattan has laboured 
to render tithes a more invidious property than they really 
are, if considered in a politica!, a philosophical, or a moral 
point of view. Every state appears to consult its own 
greatest interest, where it sets apart a portion of the gross 
produce of its soil, or rather of the value of that produce, 
for intellectual cultivation and moral advantage. And.as 
ecclesiastical tithes are not held by an hereditary tenure, 
but are liable to change owners much more often than 
other property, they may be regarded as a sort of floating 
stock for exciting intellectual exertion in those parts of 

the community where it would otherwise be torpid and 
uiescent. 

The following tirade against tithe is forcible; but it has 
not altogether the force of truth : 

* * * © The law of nature doth not give property, but the 
Jaw of nature abhors that disproportion of property which is 
to be found in the claim of 900 or 1000 men to the tenth of the 
goods of 3,000,900 ; a claim in the 3000th part of the com- 
munity to the tenth of its property—surfeit on the part of the 
few—famine on the part of the many—a distribution of the 
fruits of the earth ; impossible, beastly, shocking in itself, and 
when accompanied with a claim to extravagant moderation and 
purity, ridiculous and disgusting—-a claim against the propor- 
tions of nature and the precepts of the Gospel.’ 

The same kind of invective might be employed against 
the money raised for civil purposes. This money, like. 
the tithes, of which Mr. Grattan is speaking, is raised from 

: many, but it goes —— only into few hands. It 

is a portion of the subsistence of a large, taken for the 
support of a small, number of individuals. It is deducted 
from a great mass of industry to support a small portion 
of idleness. Mr. Grattan might therefore call it in his 
exaggerated and exaggerating diction, ‘ surfeit on the part 
of the few—famine on the part of the many; ‘ beastly, 
shocking,’ &c. 

Mr. Grattan remarks the liability of all terrestrial in- 
stitutions to a and decay ; and hence he forcibly 
argues in favour of frequent innovations in order to coun- 
teract that tendency, to preserve the good which they - 
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contain from vitiationy and to check the poe of the 
contingent evil to which they are perpetually exposed. 

‘ Life, like establishments; declines—disease is the lot of 
nature-—we oppose its progress by strong remedies, we drink a 
fresh life at some medicinai fountain, or we find a specific in some 
salubrious herb: will you call these restoratives innovation on 
the physical economy? Why then, in the political ceeconomy, 
those statutes which purge the public weal, and from time to 
time guard that firm animal man against the evils to which civil 
society is exposed, the encroachments of the priest and the 
politician ? 

‘ It is then on a false surmise of our nature—this objection; 
we live by a succession of amendment: such is the history of 
man, such, above all, is the history of religion, where amendment 
was ever opposed; and those cant expressions, the supporting 
Church and State, were ever advanced to continue the abuses: of 
both. On those occasions, prejudices, from the ragged battle- 
ment of superstition, ever screened innovation. When our 
Elizabeth established the Protestaut religion, she was called an 
innovatress—when Luther began the reformation, he was called 
an innovator; nay, when Herod and the High Priest Caiphas 
(and high priests of all religions are the same) heard that one 
had gone forth into the multitude preaching, gathering the poor 
like the hen under her wing—saying to the rich, give unto the 
poor, and look for treasures in heaven, and take heed that your 
hearts be not overcharged with luxury, surfeit, and the eases of 
this life; I say, when Herod and the High Priest saw the author 
of the Christian religion, thus giving comfort and countenance, 
and hope to the poor, they were astonished, they felt in his re- 
buke of their own pomp and pride, and gluttony and beastliness, 
great innovation; they felt in the sublimity of his moral, 
great innovation; they saw in the extent of his public care, 
great innovation; and accordingly they conspired against their 
Saviour, as an innovator; and under the pretence of supporting 
what they called the Church and State, they stigmatized the re- 
demption of man, and they crucified the Son of God,’ 

It is certainly a glaring inconsistency in Protestants to 
declaim against innovations in the doctrines or the cere- 
monies of reli ‘ion; for what is Protestantism itself but a 
daring innovation on both ? 

One of the plans which Mr. Grattan proposed in this 
speech for remedying the inconveniences and oppressions 
of the tithing system in Ireland, was to ascertain the pre- 
sent net income of the clergy, and to render it perpetual 
giving them the present value of that ineome to be fix 
in grain, in order to prevent the: evil arising from the 
fluctuations ofthe currency. He proposed, moreover, that 
this income should be ‘levied like other county charges ;’ 
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that ‘ the head constable should be the n’s collector, 
and the county should be his security.’ if this plan were 
not adopted, he suggested as another remedy, a 

on the difforent astisin subject to tithe, to be fixed by a 
ve valuation of bread corn, to which the value of 
all titheable products was to be equitably apportioned. 

When Mr. Grattan had concluded his far-famed speech 
on tithes, 

‘Mr. Fitzgibbon (Attorney-General) rose, and with great 
candour acknowledged, that the great effort which Mr. Grattan 
had now made, must have excited the admiration of every man 
whd witnessed it—for surely he might, with justice, say, that this 
was the most splendid display of elocution that house had ever 
heard ;—and 

‘Mr. Curran also observed, that the extraordinary talents of 
the honourable mover (Mr. Grattan) had left nothing for any one 
to add ;—he found himself as unable to add to his arguments, as 
the other side of the house were to answer them.’ 

As an orator, Mr. Grattan is certainly one sui generis. 
He forms, in some measure, his own class; and whatever 
may be his merits or defects, they seem in the aggregate 

uliar to himself. He presents more points of contrast 

an of resemblance with the great orators of his day. 
He has not the scientific richness of Burke, nor that luxu- - 
riance of combination which arose from the copiousness of 
his literature, and the exhaustless variety of materials on 


which his mind had to work. He sometimes, however, | 


bears close resemblance io his countryman in his extrava- 
gance. His speeches are not pervaded by the calm good 
sense, the philosophical gravity, and the historical informa- 
tion which characterize those of Fox; nor have they the 
imposing rotundity and the lucid arrangement of those of 
Pitt.—He is usually more antithetical than Burke ; more 
declamatory than Fox; and more desultory than Pitt. In 
general excellence he certainly falls below these three 
great masters of the oratorical art; but a few Passages 
might perhaps he selected from his happiest efforts, in 
which he exhibits a transient elevation of thought, which 
they fever reach. But often when he bx: made the near- 
est approaches to the point of per‘ection, as if forsaken by 
genius, he falls suddenly down into the gulf of inanity ; 
or takes his station over some flowery conceit. But with 
all his faults, no one can well med the least laboured 
eches of Grattan without being convinced that he is a 
man of high endowments of mind, and of noble qualities of 
heart. His own feelings are quick and energetic ; and he 
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often communicates them to his audience with a sort of 
electric rapidity and force. He who hears him is convinced 
that there is something glowing in his breast which is at 
variance with all that isselfish and hypocritical. Nor ought 
we to omit, in appreciating his merits, that he seems occa- 
sionally endued with that sort of intuitive sagacity,which, in 
ancient times, passed for inspiration; and by the aid of 
which he seems to arrive at the highest abstractions, and 
the most sublime generalities without the aid of intermedi- 
ate propositions. 
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Art. V.—Horace in London: consisting of Imitations of 
the first two Books of the Odes of Horace. By the 
Authors of Rejected Addresses, or the New Theatrum 
Poetarum. Miller: Buw-street, 1813. 12mo. 


WE have lately been laughing with the authors of the 
Rejected Addresses, and are happy in having so early an 
opportunity afforded us of recurring to the subject, and 
declaring that, in our present serious opinion, (we were 
then in too merry a humour to be serious,) the imitative 
powers were never before displayed to so much advantage 
as in the little collection of parodies so denominated. 
But that most amusing volume was somewhat disfigured 
by a quantity of very inferior stuff appended to its tail ; 
such stuff, indeed, as might also afford motives for the 
risible faculties in its proper place and time, but of so tar 
less intellectual a nature that the effect of the whole was, 
we think, considerably deteriorated by their insertion. 

About two years ago, there appeared in the worlda 
travesty of Shakspeare’s tragedy of Hamlet. As a whim- 
sical jeu d’esprit it amused us a little; but the oddity of 
the thing constituted full nine-tenths of its merit; and the 
very small fraction that remained, was by no means suffi- 
cient to support its successors, ejusdem generis, when the 
attraction of novelty had cease to operate. We are 
mightily sick, therefore, ef all the Sadler’s Wells bal- 
derdash which has inundated the town since that one 
rather more fortunate effusion, and think that the authors 
of the Rejected Addresses neither evinced their taste, nor 
consulted their reputation by the heap of unmeaning 
trumpery with which (had its quantity been greater,) 
or must have absolutely stifled their lively bantling in its 

irth, 
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The present Volume induces us to fear that | have 
not duly appreciated the grounds of that success with which 
their former efforts have been attended; and that the 
general praise which they had received, and to which they 
are fairly entitled, has misled them into a supposition that 
every part of their work, though composed of ingredients 
so widely different, was equally the subject of it. If such 
is the case, it is time that judicious criticism should restore 
them toa sense of their own real merits, anda true taste 
of the distinction between false and genuine humour. 

The Odes of Horace can by no refinement of reasoning 
be pronounced fit subjects of burlesque and parody. We 
may laugh at an occasional whim of that sort; but it 
must .be only now and then, and for periods of short 
duration, that we can be so amused. Nobody now reads 
the Virgile travesti of- Scarron, however they were 
amused by the oddity of its first appearance; and our 
English ‘ Homer Burlesqued,’ never, as far as we are at 
all aware, possessed the good graces of a single admirer. 
We have met with’ occasional parodies of some odes of 
Horace before now; and a few of them contain perhaps 
very fair food for laughter; but that would have been the 
case with none, had their authors sat down to compose, 
not a light half-hour’s sally of humour, but a continued 
series of similar sallies. 

But it may be said that the authors of this little book 
have intended, not a burlesque, but an imitation—that 
they have supposed Horace.to be placed in the same situa- 
tion with themselves, and attempted to write as they 
imagine he would have written under similar circum- 
stances. Weare inclined to think the idea a good one. 
‘ Horace in London’ is really a happy thought; and if ably 
executed, we fancy that it would convey a much more 
lively impression of the original, than the most literal 
translation could retain. But unfortunately the whole 
strength of the defence must, in the instance before us, 
rest upon the intention only. If such was the intention, 
never was failure more lamentable. Do the authors 
seriously imagine that, if Horace were now alive, and an 
inhabitant of London, he would write only mock odes like 
Peter Pindar, or pun and quibble like Charlies Dibdin ? 

The ‘ Introductory Dialogue’ between the author and 
the shade of the ¢ Injured Bard,’ is a light and amusin 
piece of compositign, and had it been prefixed to a set of 
serious imitations, we should have paid some compliments 
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to the instances of good taste and critical discernment 
which it sometimes exhibits. As it is, we are not inclined 
to take any further nofice of it, and shall conclude these 
strictures by one or two specimens of the pieces contained 
in the volume ; selecting such as (if considered as original 
jeux d’esprit, and not by reference to a design so wretch- 
edly executed,) would entitled to the best portion of 
our commendation. 


ODE V.—TueE Jit. 
Quis multa gracilis te puer in rosa. 


* Say, Lucy, what enamour’d spark 

Now sports thee through the gazing park, 
In new barouche or tandem ; 

And, as eagemesenghinn £5 

Permits his reason his steeds, 
To run their course at random ? 

‘ Fond youth, those braids of ebon hair, 

Which to a face already fair, 
Impart a lustre fairer, 

Those locks which now invite to love, 

Soon unconfined and false shall prove, 
And changeful as the wearer. 

* Unpractis’d in a woman’s guile, 

Thou think’st, perchance, her halcyon smile 
Portends unruffled quiet : ; 

That ever charming, fond, and mild, 

No wanton thoughts, or passions wild, 
Within her soul can riot. 


‘ Alas! how often shalt thou mourn, 
(if nymphs like her, so soon forsworn, 
Be worth a moment’s trouble,) 
How quickly own, with sad surprise, 
The paradise that bless’d thine eyes, 
Was painted on a bubble! 


‘ In her accommodating creed, 
A lord will always supersede 
A commoner’s embraces : 
His lordship’s love contents the fair, 
Until enabled to ensnare 
A nobler prize—his grace’s. 


‘ Unhappy are the youths, who gaze, 
Who feel her beauty’s maddening blaze, 
And trust to what she utters! 
For me, by sad experience wise, 
At rosy cheeks or sparkling eyes 

My heart no longer flutters. 
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* Chamber’d in Albany, I view 
On every side a jovial crew, 
Of Benedictine neighbours; 
I sip my coffee, read the news, 
I own no mistress but the muse, 
And she repays my labours. 


* And should some brat her love bespeak, 
(Though illegitimate.and weak 

As these unpolish’d verses, ) 
A father’s joys shall still be mine, 
Withoit the fear of parish fine, 

Bills, beadles, quacks, or nurses.’ 


There is some merit in this; but it is not merit of the 
sort which it professes; nobody will suppose that the 
elegant and simple poem of which it is called an imitation, 
would have so totally changed its character by the sup- 
posed change of circumstances of its author. 

The other examplé we will take is one in which the 
late treasurer of the navy is substituted to Teucer: asa 
mere whimsical parody, provided it stood single, witha 
considerable portion of humour, but, as an imitation, or 
in the character of the original poet, altered only by the 
circumstance of his supposed change of time and resi- 
dence, absurdly, and most unprofitabiy. 


ODE VII. 
Laudabunt alii claram Rhodon, &c. 
To Harry —— Esq. 


*‘ Some talk of Betterton and Booth, 
And some above al! praise forsooth 
Extol their idol Garrick ; 
Others will other names rehearse, 
And celebrate their praise in verse, 

Familiar or Pindaric. 


‘ With me not Barrymore’s small note, 

Nor Betty’s gently whispering throat, 
Nor Righi’s manly quaver, 

Nor Mucien’s freedom from grimace, 

Nor Di;:sum’s bold expressive face, 
Are half so much in favour, 

As jovial Cooke, whose thirsty soul 

Quaffs inspiration from the bowl, | 
Whene’er his spirits falter ; 
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His grief and joy, his love and ire, 
Are bern of Bacchus, and their fire 
Is stolen from his altar. 


‘So, Harry, whether doom’d to roam 

In banner’d camps, or- lounge at home 
In Twickenham’s shady bowers, 

Drink, and corroding cares resign, 

Drink, and ilume wiih sparkling wine 
Life's dark and stormy hours. 

‘ From Somerset's beloved house 

Where lazy treasurers carouse, 
When Bardolph was ejected, 

His nose with purple blossoms crown'd, 

’Tis said he call’d his friends around, 
And thus their grief corrected. 

“* Oh ousted elves! companions boon! 

May fortune’s wheel revolving seon, 
Prove kinder than our master ; 

Let us but stick together still, 

With Sherry’s luck and Sherry’s skill, 
We yet may brave disaster. 





* For know, my friends, the Prince has sworn, 


Although these sinecures be torn 
Away from our pretensions, 

That in some dear uncertain hour, 

A future Somerset shall shower 
On us its posts and pensions. 


* Ye whose stout hearts would ne’er submit 


To all the eloquence of Pitt, 

Tired with the love of places, 
Drink deep and banish care and woe! 
To-morrow we are doom’d to know 

Short commons and long faces.’ 








Art. VI.—An Accouni 


of Ireland, Statistical and Poli- 


By Edward Walefctd London, Longman, 
1812, 4to. 2 Vols. £6. 6s. 


(Concluded from our Jast Number.) 


CHAPTER XIV. which commences the second vo- 


lume of this work, is entitled Commerce. 





‘ However paradoxical it may appear,’ says Mr. Wakefield, 
‘it is certain from authentic documents, that notwithstanding 
the numerous evils with which Ireland was afflicted during the 
greater part of the last century, and the various restrictions 
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with which her commerce was fettered, her trade increased in a 
regular progression, except in the unfortunate period from 1720 
to 1730. A well-informed writer (Lord Sheffield) asserts that 
in the course of eighty years, it increased more in proportion 
than the trade of England, and perhaps if it could be ascer- 
tained, it would be found that her external trade was, in pro- 
portion to her capital, greater than that of England; but with 
réspect to internal trade, she is still far behind, and until there 
be some improvement in the latter, she cannot expect to see 
her people fully employed, or affluence generally diffused.’ 


We do not see how a nation is to possess a great ex- 
ternal trade without a proportionate Gegree of internal. 
For hew is she to pay for her foreign imports except by 
exports of her domestic produce or manufactures? The 
more foreign trade she has thé more must she cultivate 
her land and increase her labour at home. She may, in- 
deed, pay for her foreign imports by the precious metals ; 
but this cannot last long; and, when the stock is ex- 
hausted, she must procure more, if she means to carry on 
any trade at all, by the exchange of her produce and mar 
nufactures.. The plough or the loom must be set more 
vigorously to work. More stock must be reared or more 
corn grown. We suspect that the foreign trade of Ireland 
was, during the last century, very much engrossed by the 
purchase of claret and other luxuries for the ‘use of her 
rich proprietors, lawyers, clergy, and merchants. But the 
luxuries of the rich must ultimately spring from the la- 
bour of the poor. And the more the rich spend in luxury, 
the more industry must’ they set in motion, in order to 
procure the luxury itself, or the means of purchasing it. 
If a man will have a dish of green peas on his table in 
the month of January, how much labour and ingenuity 
must be employed in order to obtain it! The gratification 
may he called luxury or selfishness, or by any other name 
which is most invidious with the multitude ; but has it not 
been purchased by a diffusion of benefits? If luxury in 
itself arise out of some feeling very cpposite to philan- 
thropy, still we find (such is the wise arrangement of the 
Deity), that it must, in its general effects, augment the | 
general exertion, and, consequently, conduce to the ge- 
neral happiness. 

lt may seem paradoxical to assert, but the assertion 
seems warranted by experience, that the way to make 
men rich, is to multiply their wants. To multiply their 
wants is in general to apply so many fresh stimulants to 
their industry. What men eagerly desire they will labour 
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to obtain; and, what they cannot procure without an 
equivalent, they will strive to produce the equivalent to 
procure. If we were to propagate such a philosophy as 
would make desire stagnate, it would make industry stag- 
nate too. A torpid indolence would ensue; and though 
it might produce a quiescence of some of the more turbu- 
lent appetites, it would, on the whole, not be so favour- 
able either to virtue or to happiness as that opposite state 
- of activity which is agitated by the restlessness of varying 
desire. Barbarians often live contented in squalid wretch- 
edness ; but it is this very contentment which prolongs 
the period of their barbarism, and prevents their emersion 
to the comforts of civilized existence. Bishop Berkeley 
very acutely asks 

‘ Whether the bulk of our Irish natives are not kept from thriv- ~ 
ing by a cynical content in dirt and beggary, which they pos- 
sess to a degree beyond any other people in Christendom ; and 
whether comfortable living doth not produce wants, wants in- 
dustry, and industry wealth ? 

In this chapter of Mr. Wakefield on Commerce, there is 
some historical matter, some learned reflections, or re- 
flections grounded on learned authorities, and some com- 
mon-place remarks, which, as the work did not want any 
superfluous increase of bulk, the author might have omit- 
ted, without any disadvantage to his performance, or any 
disparagement of his. literary fame. The following, from 
p- 11, is one of the common-places which might have been 
spared, because it was never very gencrally unknown, and 
because it is at present not only known but felt. ‘ In times 
of war commerce is exposed to many restraints, which, 
however injurious to individuals, must be patiently en- 
dured, on account of the public good.’ 

Mr. Wakefield says, p. 17, that in places in Ireland, 

‘ remote from towns, the exchange of commodities is carried 
on by tally payments, without the intervention of circulating 
medium, a circumstance which forms a striking difference be- 
tween the state of Ireland and of England.” * * * ‘fam 
much astonished that this custom, which prevails througheut 
the greater part of Ireland, has never been noticed by writers 
who visited that country. I remember to lave seen persons 
who had no knowledge whatever either of mouey or of the 
English language, coming to a house where | was visiting, at a 
season when little employment was to be found, sauntering 
about, or sitting over a turf fire the whole day, and afterwards 
applying to their master for some potatoes, which they quickly 
recéived, desiring him to “ put them to account.” In a word, 
wood, flax, and every article of consumption, which enters into™ 
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the.commérce of a country, passes from one hand to another in 
this way.’ = 

The above tends strikingly to characterize the little 
Ln yw which the arts of civilized life have hitherto 
made in the interior of Ireland. Amongst these one of 
the most essential for individual comfort, and for general 
accommodation, is the substitution of a common standard 
of valae for the uncertainties of barter, or the grievous 
exactions to which what Mr. Wakefield terms ‘ tally pay- 
ments,” must occasionally give rise. Mr. Wakefield quotes 
what we think an admirable remark from M. Turgot, on 
the ‘ Distribution of Wealth,’ which, if it be applied ‘to 
‘the greater part of Ireland,’ where Mr. Wakefield says 
that ‘tally payments’ prevail, will prove the extremity 
of wretchedness to which the inhabitants are reduced. 

‘ There is no man not “oppressed under the extremest misery, 
that is not in a situation to consume several things which are 
neither gathered nor fabricated, except in places considerably 
distant from him, and not less distant from each other.’ 

The Irish, of whom our author speaks, are certainly 
under this ‘ extremest misery,’ for how are they to pro- 
cure any thing but what is produced in their immediate 
naighhoarhesd? ? The want of a circulating medium to- 
tally incapacitates them to obtain those things, of which 
M. Turgot speaks, which are ‘ neither gathesed nor fabri- 
cated’ in their vicinity. 

We are happy, however, to bear testimony to the fact 
that the state of the le of Ireland has experienced a 
considerable change Br e better since the Union, whe- 
ther the effect be to be ascribed to that measure alone,. or 
to that, operating in conjunction with other causes. Since 


the Union there certainly has beer, as Sir F. D’Ivernois 


has proved from incontrovertible documents (See his ‘ Ef- 
fects of the Continental Blockade,’) a greater consump- 
tion of those commodities which add to the comfort of 
civilized life amongst the mass of the Irish population. 
Does not this prove that a valuable addition has been 
made to the egate of the national industry ? 


_ Chapter XV. is entitled ‘ Fisheries.’ The author here, ° 


of proceeding at once to the subject of the Irish 
fisheries, and purtioctorly to the state of those fisheries at 
the present period, travels first, not only into a very dis- 
tant country, but into a very remote era of time. For, 
he begins with telling us that ‘ allusion is made to fishi 

with spears and ns,’ ‘ in the book of Job;’ whi 

said: Job, we are of course, informed, ‘ resided in Arabia,’ 
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and was ‘ contemporary with the sons of Abraham.’ 

Mr. W. then infers that ‘the people of that country,’ 

(where Job lived) ‘ were acquainted with the method of 

catehing whales,’ which whales we are next told for our 

edification, ‘ are a kind of fish still found in the Indian 
seas between the coast.of Africa and that of Malabar.’ 

All this certainly comes very close, both in point of time 

and situation, to the fisheries of modern Ireland. Mr. W. 

next takes us into Egypt, in order that we may become 

acquainted with the icthyophagi of that country, without 
which how would it be possible to understand ‘the state of 
the Jrish fisheries? The fishermen and fish eaters of By- 
zantium follow those of Egypt, and we read that ‘ the By- 
zantines, whose territory was so favourably situated near 
the sea coast,’ (where did Mr. Wakefield acquire all this 
depth of geographical information ?) ‘ carried, on a very 

advantageous fishery in the Pontus Euxinus,’ &ce: &c. 

But, if we were to stop to notice all the piscatory 
learning, which Mr. Wakefield has Javished in this chap- 
ter, or the different regions and periods which he tra- 
verses, scattering his erudition by the way, here a bit, 
and there a bit, here a patch of black, and there a patch 

_ of white, and there another of red, yellow, or blue, be- 
fore he can bring it'into his heart to sit down quietly and 
tell us something that we want to know and expected to 
learn about the Irish fisheries, we should tire the patience 
of the reader, as much as Mr. W. has tired our patience. 
And, even when our author, who seems, like a man with 
a heavy load upon his back, quite encumbered with his 
learning, does get to the Irish fisheries, he cannot help, 
every now ot then, mixing his account of them with 
some of his desultory lore. And, with this lore he occa- 
sionally mingles such novelty of intelligenee, that any child 
in possession of a twopenny book about fishes, would be 
apt to term it old news. Thus, talking of the salmon, 
p. 84, after having told us that ‘the salmon is men- 
ticned by Pliny,’ and that ‘it is plentiful, ‘in Eu- 
rope, Kamschatka, Greenland, Newfoundland, and in the 
northern parts of America,’ he adds, ‘ notwithstanding it 
is a sea-fish, it proceeds up rivers to deposit its spaxn in 
some favourable place,’ &c. 
' The following is curious : 

‘ There is a considerable salmon fishery on the coast of 
Antrim, ata place called Carrick-a-Rede, which consists of a 
small rock cennected with the main land by a very extraordi- 
nary flying bridge.’ 

This bridge is formed in the following manner : 
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‘Two strong cables are extended across the gulf by an expert 
climber, and firmly secured by fastening them to iron rings, 
which are mortised into the rock on both sides; upon these 
ropes a number of boards about a foot in breadth, are placed 
side by side, supported at certain intervals by cross cords; and 
in this manner a pathway is formed, which, though broad 
enough to admit a man to walk, does not hide from view the 
vast and raging sea beneath. * * * * ‘ Carrick-a-Rede is 
separated from the adjacent land by a frightful chasm, full 
sixty feet in width at the bottom of which the sea dashes its 
impetuous waves against the rocks with an incessant roar. The 
island, or rather rock itself is inaccessible, excepting in one 
spot, where a luxuriant herbage flourishes under the shelter of 
an impending cliff, and where a fisherman’s cot has been built.’ 
* * * 

Mr. W. tells us that ‘ Irish salmon,’ ‘ when in season, 
is interspersed with a milky substance called the ‘curd, 
which is always a sign of its being fresh.’ We believe 
that this sign of freshness is not peculiar to Irish salmon, 
but is found in the salmon of the Severn and of the 
Tweed. 

Mr. Wakefield says, p. 93, 

‘ In the course of my tour along the southern coast of Ireland, 
{ found that the people in the vicinity of the shore lived in a 
comparatively comfortable manner, in’ consequence of their 
using fish as a part of their food.” * * 

As the great mass of the Irish population adheres to 
the rights of the Roman Catholic church, it is surprising 
’ that the Irish fisheries have not been prosecuted with more 
zeal, and to a greater extent, than appears hitherto to 
have been the case. Mr. Wakefield thinks that the ‘ mi- 
nute division of land’ in Ireland is one great impediment 
to the success of the Irish fisheries. This probably pre- 
vents fishing from being established as a separate employ- 
ment, and consequently from being pursued with that un- 
divided attention, which is requisite at once to perfect 
skill, and to prosecute the art with the greatest advantage 
both to the individual and to the community. The re- 
marks, which Mr. Wakefield quotes from Lord Selkirke, 
are to this effect. No species of industry, which is meant 
to be in the highest degree beneficial, should be pursued 
asa subordinate employment. If fishing be made subor- 
dinate to agriculture in the same person, the former will 
be negligently pursued, and imperfectly executed. 

Mr. Wakefield’s sixteenth c ne is inscribed ‘ Money 
and circulating Medium.’ Mr. Wakefield, determined to 
leave no part of this wide field of enquiry unoccupied, be- 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 3, March, 1813. U 
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gins with telling us that ‘ writers have endeavoured to 
ey that mints were erected, and money coined in Ire- 
and several centuries before the Christian era. * * * 
He gives a sort of historical sketch of the state of the 
currency at different periods, till we come to our own 
eventful times, when an indiscreet and unlimited issue of 
Hy Se a threatens consequences, to which we cannot 
ve blind, but which we dread to contemplate. 

Mr. Wakefield says, p. 167, that 
* In Ireland there is a circulation of forged notes, to an extent 
of which no person in England can form an adequate idea. 
To determine the amount is impossible; but it is known to be 
so great as to create a necessity for making some allowance for 
it in calculating the amount of the circulating medium of the 
country.” 

On this subject of forged notes Mr. Wakefield quotes 
the following passage from ‘Townsend’s ¢ Survey of Cork.’ 

‘ The circulation of forged notes is become a trade, and a 
very gainful one. Parties of swindlers attend the fairs and 
markets for the purpose of circulating them, and seldom fail 
to find a sufficient number of dupes among tie simple country 
folks. The lenity with which these practises are treated encou- 
rages their continuance. The worst consequence a swind- 
ler has usually to apprehend, is being obliged to give a 
good note for the bad one; offenders are seldoin brouglit to 
condign punishment for this, or indeed any other transgression. 
A poor man never prosecutes with any other view but com- 
pensation.’ 

‘I was in Ireland,’ says our author, ‘ during the greater 
part of the years 1808 and 1809, and excepting as counters at 
the card-table, never saw a guinea.’ ‘ By the emigration of 
late years to America, much coin has been earried there from 
Ireland. Six guineas per head is about the average sum paid 
for a passage, and coin being the currency most likely to pass 
in a foreign state, every kind of property has been converted 
into gold and silver by those, who were about to leave the 
country. In that part of Ireland where guineas still circulate, 
two prices are set upon every article exposed to sale ; and it is 
common for purchasers to agree for the article at the coin 
price, and to pay in paper ; in which case they pay in addition 
what is called the discount, which however is another name for 
the premium on guincas,’ 

Chapter XVII. is entitled ‘ Weights and Measures.’ 
Mr. Wakefield truly remarks that ‘it would be a useful 
object of legislative interference to equalize the weights 
and measures of the united empire.’ 1t would however 
have to contend against many obstinate prejudices in par- 
ticular places; and, like the alteration in the calendar, 
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and similar alierations which are in opposition to long 
established customs and widely diffused prepossessions, 
could be only gradually introduced, and rendered general 
by slow degrees. } 

‘Chapter XIX.—Revenve anp Finance.’ Mr. 
Wakefield begins here with displaying his reading; but, 
it is more to the purpose, and more immediately connected 
with the subject before him than in some other places. In 
this part however of the work there is enough, and more 
than enough, which the author might as well have suf- 
fered to remain in his common-place book. 

‘Chapter XX—Rerresentation. From this part 
of the work we select the following : 

‘ As it is customary in Ireland to insert lives in all leases, 
freeholders are created without the actual possession of pro- 
perty being considered as necessary, and their votes are consi- 
dered as a right of the landlord. This system of creating 
votes is in Ireland carried to an extent, of which people in 
England can have no idea. The passion for acquiring political 
influence prevails throughout the whole country ; and it has an 
overwhelming influence upon the people; to divide and sub- 
divide for the purpose of making freeholders, is the great ob- 
ject of every owner of land ; and I consider it one of the most 
dangerous practices that has ever been introduced into the ope- 
rations of political machinery. It reduces the elective fran- 
chise nearly to universal suffrage, to a population who, by the 
very instrument by which they are made free, are reduced to 
the most absolute state of personal bondage. I have known 
freeholders registered among mountain tenantry, whose yearly 
head-rent did not exceed 2s. 6d.; but living upon this half- 
crown tenure, were enabled to swear to a derivative interest of 
forty shillings per annum, This right, instead of being an ad- 
vantage to the freeholder, is an excessive burden, as he is 
obliged to attend elections at the command of the agent, often 
with great inconvenience ; and is ordered to vote for the object 
of his landlord’s choice, with as little ceremony as the Jamaica 
planter would direct his slave to the performance of the mean- 
est offices.’ 

That the practice which Mr. Wakefield reprobates of 
multiplying the number of freeholders, and of extending 
the elective franchise to avery dependent class of tenantry 
may be accompanied with many abuses, and much incon- 
venience, we can readily conceive; but, we should be in- 
clined to believe from a slight consideration of the sub- 
ject, that the abuses and inconveniences, great as they 
may be, must be greatly exceeded by the actual benefit. 
The possession of the elective franchise has a natural ten- 
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dency in itself, independent of all extrinsic or contingent 
considerations, to quicken the attention to public affairs, 
and to inspire an interest in the national welfare, which 
would not otherwise be felt. Now, we must say, as lovers 
of our country, that this attention cannot well be too.for- 
cibly excited, nor this interest too generally felt. The 
interest of the nation is the interest of the individuals 
composing it. The poorest tenant of the soil is, in his 
humble sphere, as much concerned in the national wel- 
fare, and has, in proportion to his circumstances, as deep 
a stake in the general prosperity as the owner of the 
largest property. The patriotism of individuals is not in 
proportion to the quantum of property which they pos- 
sess; for the highest citizens in rank and in riches have 
often. been traitors to their country. Where a man has 
any property at all, however little it may be, that little is 
comparatively as dear to him, as much the object of his 
solicitude while possessed, or of his regret if taken away, 
as the large domain or accumulated thousands of a weal- 
thier individual. A man cannot be deprived of more 
than his all; and ¢he all in the cottage of a peasant is as 
much to him as ¢he all of more vast dimensions in the 
palace of a king. The smallest proprietor, who pays 
taxes, (and what proprietor is there by whom taxes are 
not paid?) is as much interested as the greatest land- 
owner, or fund-holder, in the impartial and equitable im- 
position of the public taxes, in their honest collection, and 
in their upright and economical expenditure. The elec- 
tive franchise, seldom as the exercise of it occurs, accord- 
ing to the present constitution of parliament, tends to 
bring this feeling more home to the mind of the possessor ; 
and kindles some sparks of the amor patria, which would 
otherwise be latent in his breast. It moreover makes 
some salutary addition to personal dignity in the senti- 
ments of every individual by whom it is possessed. It 
may not prevent, but it must fea the debasement of the 
character; and, with whatever evils or inconveniences, 
it may be associated, as in the circumstances of_ which 
Mr. Wakefield speaks, but which we trust, that he exag- 
erates, it cannot but produce a preponderance of good. 
Vhat was it which excited the ardour of patriotism and 
energy of character which were displayed by the citizens 
in the little states of Greece, but the participation, either 
more or less direct, which every citizen had in the public 
government, and the consequent interest which he took in 
the public welfare? The modern practice of Representa- 
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tion is an admirable substitution in large states for the 
actual share which all the citizens of st had in 





particular places in the public government ;49@¢-then this 
representation ought to ascend, like a pyrami¢ from the 
widest basis which the property of the country will allow; 
or, in other words, the elective franchise should be co-ex- 
tensive with the body of proprietors. 

At the end of his chapter on the Irish representation, 
Mr. Wakefield asks, -‘ Were education, as well as pro- ’ 
perty, made a test of qualification, would it not be an 
improvement of the system?’ and he adds, ‘ The same 
regulation might be extended to the candidate with the 
happiest effects.’ It would be desirable to have a certain 
degree of intellectual proficiency in conjunction with some 
small degree of property, the test of the qualification for 
the exercise of the elective franchise’ and a still higher 
degree of each established as a qualification for the exer- 
cise of the senatorial functions. But there would be some 
difficulty in both cases, particularly in the last, in defining 
the quantum of mental improvement; and more in after- 
wrod ascertaining that it was possessed by the individual. 
Who should be the examiners, and how should the exa- 
mination be managed so as to secure impartiality in the 
judges, and prevent the clandestine evasion of the law ? 
The attempt would, we fear, be found impracticable; and 
the theory only a brilliant scheme, which could never be 
realised. If we let property define the qualification, we 
have, at least, a fair chance of some degree of intellectual 
cultivation; and we must leave the actual quantity to the 
chapter of accidents. 

‘ Chapter X XI. Government.’ Mr. Wakefield seems to 
think that the viceroyalty of Ireland, the income of which 
is at present £30,000 a year, is a useless office ; and that 
there is no more occasion for such a semblance of royalty 
in Ireland than in Scotland. The court however of the 
lord-lieutenant serves as a sort of centre or head quarters 
of political interest, and for managing the opposite cabals 
with which that part of the empire is agitated, and from 
which it is not soon likely to be free. 

According to Mr. Wakefield, persons in the commission 
of the peace, who in general form so respectable a body of 
men in this country, are of a very different description in 
Ireland. 

‘ I have,’ says the author, ‘ so frequently witnessed instances 
of partiality, corruption, venality, barbarous ignorance, tyranny, 
conceit, and negligenge in the Irish magistrates, that I cannot 
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speak of such conduct in terms of sufficient reprobation. Iam 
not prefeming a complaint which is not made by almost every 
man who ie -to them for redress, or who has had an 
opportuni fof observing their behaviour.’ 

Can there be a stronger symptom of the depraved state 
of a country than the corruption of the magistrates? 
Their character must, in some measure, form the standord 
of uprightness; but if that be sordid and vitiated, what 
probity or independence can we expect to find in the mass 
of the community ? 

The great dearth of resident country gentlemen in Ire- 
land is one of the causes of the venal,. debased, and 
incompetent magistracy in that country. And of those 
persons, who are appointed to the office, sufficient care is 
not shewn in the selecton. Though clergymen of the 
established church officiate as meagistrates, they are not 
sufficiently numerous in Ireland ; and in the districts in 
which the mass of the population is of the Roman Catho- 
lic persuasion, they are not very likely to enjoy the general 
confidence, or to be objects of popular respect. Mr. 
Wakefield says, very properly, that 
‘ in Ireland the office of justice should not be confined to the 
priesthood of the established church ;’ and that ‘ in all Catholic 
districts, where a priest of pure character and proper education 
can be found, he is the most eligible person to be entrusted with 
the dispensation of the law to persons of his own persuasion, 
or even to others who might choose to apply to him. * * * 
‘A Roman Catholic clergyman, put into the commission of thie 
peace, would be rendered in some measure responsible for the 
tranquillity of the country ; and his honour and character being 
thus pledged, he would, no doubt, exert his influence and 
authority beneficially for the public, and prove Limself worthy 
of the trust reposed in him.’ Mr. W. adds, ‘ I never met with 
but one instance of a Catholic magistrate in Ireland.’ 

The observance of judicial solemnity and decorum 
appears to be much inferior in Ireland, to what it is 
in this country. But exterior formalities, and what 
the French call representation, are even more wanting in 
Ireland than in England, from the greater degree of ig- 
norance and barbarism amongst the people. Amongst 
such a people, the administration of justice ought to be 
rendered as much as possible an imposing spectacle. But 
we are told that, ‘ at assizes in Ireland, barristers plead 
without a gown and wig,’ ‘ nor is the order or the regu- 
larity of the court so well observed as in England.’ 

* * * © When the court was assembled, I was not a little 
surprised to perceive, that the witness, instead of being placed 
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in a box, was made to stand on atable. I remarked also, that 
the great object of the witness and his examiner appeared to be 
who should make the sharpest retort, and when any thing like a 
witty reply dropped from either, the auditors were convulsed 
with laughter.’ 

The judges are said sometimes to participate in this un- 
becoming jocularity. Mr. Wakefield asserts that the 
following was related to him as a fact. 

‘In the lamented year 1798, a judge was notorious for his 
severity to all the prisoners who were tried, and for his gross 
partiality ; one unfortunate wretch brought before him had met 
with some accident, in consequence of which, his jaw-bone on 
one side had become much enlarged. The judge ambitious of 
sporting his wit, could not omit this opportunity, and remarked 
to the prisoner's counsel, that ‘‘ his client would have made an 
excellent lawyer, as he had so much jaw.” “I do not know,” 
replied the facetious barrister, ‘‘ whether he weuld have made 
a good lawyer, but I am sure he would have made a bad judge, 
for his jaw is all on one side.” ’ 

* #* #* ©Jn matters of arrest, a writ might as well be sent 
to the captain of a Newfoundland trader, as to a sheriff’s court ; 
it would be an immediate fee in the pocket of the sub-sheriff, 
who would apprize the debtor of his danger, and in return, re- 
ceive the expected present: where the higher classes are con- 
cerned, the common expression is, ‘‘ What, arrest a gentleman !” 
I should not venture to exhibit a charge of this kind, were I not 
certain of the fact.’ . 

Chapter XXII. is devoted to the ‘ Rebellion of 1798,’ 
which we shall pass over, as the details of that event will 
be read with more advantage in a history devoted to the 
purpose, than in this meagre and desultory account. 

‘Chapter X XIII.—Partties.’ Political parties in 
Ireland are said to be * ranged under the banners of three 
powerful families; one of which, if not two, is invariably 
attached to the administration of the day, and who, in 
general, under every lord-lieutenant, may be considered 
as directing the political machine in Ireland.’ These three 
families, as our author states, ‘ are those of Beresford, 
Ponsonby, and Foster.’ In this, as well as in his other 
chapters, the author doles out his common-places with 
great apparent satisfaction. Amongst others, we select 
the following, which we suppose to have been taken from 
a list of round-hand copies in some of the Irish schools : 
* Ambition, well directed, is a stimulus to great and praise- 
worthy aclions.’ The author then adds, that this said,am- 
bition ‘ creates heroes, statesmen, and legislators ;’ but jhe 
should haye recollected that this creative effort of ambi- 
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tion will not be of much avail without genius, courage, 
diligence, and research. 

‘ In the course of my journies,’ says Mr. W. ‘I freqently in- 
quired of the — whether they ever heard of such men as 
Pitt, Fox, Ponsonby, Foster, &c:; and I was astonished to find, 
notwithstanding the intelligence and acuteness which they display 
in the common affairs of life, that many of them were unac- 
quainted even with their names. The name of Cromwell, how- 
ever, seemed to be very familiar to them, as the great object of 
their hatred ; and such of them, but the number was very small, 
as had any idea of modern statesmen, appeared to be no less 
rancorous against Mr. Pitt, never pronouncing his name without 
the strongest merks of indignation ; and the common remark, 
according to their coarse, but emphatic mode of expression, 
was, that “ he was frying in hell.” ’ 

‘Chapter XXV.—Epvucation.’ Many writers have 
remarked the thirst for intellectual improvement which 
there is amongst the lower orders of the Irish; to which 
a wise system of general education, which did not, in the 
least, touch on the points of controversy between the Pro- 
testant and the Catholic, might give a direction very fa- 
vourable to the advancement of the people in civilization. 
Mr. Wild says, in his account of Killarney, as quoted by 
Mr. Wakefield, 

‘ Amidst some of the wildest mountains of Kerry, I have met 
with English schools; and have seen multitudes of children 
seated round the humble residence of their instructor, with 
their books, pens, and ink, where rocks have supplied the place 
of desks and benches.’ : 

Mr. Wakefield quotes other authorities for this cheering 
fact,and refers tomore. Where there is such a disposition 
to learn, of what importance is it that it should be assidu- 
ously fostered! This disposition is a germ which the 
cherishing tenderness of a wise government might gradu- 
ally unfold, till it displayed its effects in the most benefti- 
cial change in the moral and social habits of the Irish 
people. But how few persons are there even amongst 
those who reach the high offices of the state, who regard 
the government which they administer as any thing more 
than a means of enriching themselves, their relatives, and 
acquaintance, or who regard the people in any other light 
than as a source ofrevenue! But, even where the people 
are considered in no other light than asa source of revenue, 
it*is a very short-sighted policy in the government not 
ema their intellectua grantee For the more 

tid improvement is generalized amongst any people, the 

e will industry be quickened; the more productive 
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will it be rendered by enlightened methods; and the wealth 
of individuals will augment that of the state. Govern- 
ments do not sufficiently consider what a difference there 
must be, in value, as well as in produce, in the labours of 
a nation, of which the individuals have been carefully 
taught how to make the best use of their faculties, and of 
one in which the people, left without any cultivation, and 
plunged in a state of semi-barbarism, hardly know that 
they possess faculties superior to those of the lower ani- 
mals, 

The present education of the lower orders in Ireland 
appears to be wretchedly defective, and the schoolmasters 
in general totally incompetent to the necessities of their 
-useful calling. Mr. Wakefield thinks it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that Mr. Lancaster’s plan of education was not 
patronized by the Irish government. This would have 
rendered it suspected by the Catholics as a mere instru- 
ment to be employed by their adversaries for their extirpa- 
tion. It seems to bea scheme replete with insult, if not 
with tyranny, to tell the lower orders of the Roman 
Catholic population, that if they receive any education at 
all, they must be indebted for it to a school where they 
must learn a Protestant catechism. What schools can 
ever be founded on a worse principle than that of making 
children proselytes to a faith which must lessen their re- 
spect for their parents, and induce them to regard their 
fathers and mothers as a race of idolaters? That this is 

the practice of some of the Irish Charter Schools, even at 
' the present day, we iearn from what Mr. Wakefield says, 

~All. 
, ‘It has heen represented,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘to the 
Board of Education, that a Protestant catechism which, till very 
lately, was in general use in these schools, is generally discon- 
tinued ; but I found it in more schools than one, and brought 
away with me a copy from the Charter School at Abraakan, in 
the county of Meath.’ 

Of this catechism, Mr. Wakefield subjoins the following 
specimen : 

‘ Q. Is the Church of Rome a sound and uncorrupt church ?” 
‘A. No; it is extremely corrupt, in doctrine, worship, and prac- 
tice. —* Q. What do you think of the frequent crossings, upon 
which the Papists lay so much stress in their divine offices, and 
for security against sickness and all accidents? ‘A. a are 
vain and superstitious. ‘The worship of the crucifix, or figure 
of Christ upon the cross is idolatrous; and the adoring and 
praying to the cross itself is, of all the corruptions of the Popish 
worship, the most gross and intolerable,’ 
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All this may be very true; but it holds forth no induce- 
ment to the Catholics to send their children to such schools, 
where their worship and opinions are reviled with so 
little moderation, and where thcir children, if they'were 
taught toembrace Protestant orthodoxy, would be rendered 
aliens from Christian Charity. Which of these is of most 
importance to the welfare of the community, we leave it 
to our readers to surmise. It is more easy to turn Chris- 
tians into bigots, than it is to turn bigots into Christians. 
Christianity is in itself totally independent of the bigotry 
of sects, whether they be Protestant or Catholic. ‘That 
sect merits the highest admiration which will teach Chris- 
tianity with the Yeast mixture of its own bigotry. But 
what sect will dothis? Where is it to be found? Or is 
it, at this moment, springing up in the schools of Mr. 
Lancaster? 

‘ Chapter XXV.—Cnvurcn Estasiisument. In 
the church establishment of Ireland the bishops have large 
incomes, and great patronage. ‘These incomes arise gene- 
rally from ‘ grants of land.’ If the leases of the estates 
attached to some of the bishoprics were now expired, the 
income of the possessors would be ona scale of princely 
magnitude. Mr. Wakefield mentions the present value 
of some few of the episcopal estates, as he has heard them 
estimated. 

Oe Wee hac one c0ccen ccecereneees £140,000 per annune. 
DF ccoc cccvcecces secosecseccesce SERED 
i ncoghe kaRebadn wee Meneniaee e 100,000 
Di dicestimeeatecadeconenens | ae 
Clogher,........ snesseces cececeesee 100,000 ———— 

* A living,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘ of £500, is but a middling 
one in Ireland, and any thing beneath is considered as very 
low.’ 

‘Chapter XX VI.—Titue.’ Mr. Wakefield commences 
his account of tithe, according to custom, with all the 
inklings of antiquity, and talks of the prevalence of the 

ractice ‘not only among the Jews, but the “‘Tyrians, 

hoenicians, Arabians, Ethiopians, Greeks, Romans, and 
other pagan nations.’ It might have been as well to have 
spared this learned superfluity, and to have proceeded im- 
mediately to the grievances of the present tithing system 
in Ireland. ‘Tithes of agistment in Ireland were formally 
abolished by the act cf union. ‘ The tithes of Ireland 
fall, therefore, only on the tillage land, the greater part of 
which is held by cotter tenants.’ 

Mr. Wakefield says, 
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‘ When a proprietor of land demands rent, he asks that which 
is his own; when the clergy demand tithe of land in its original 
state, it forms a part of rent; but when improved, they require 
a portion of that which has been produced by labour and in- 
dustry.’ 

There is a good deal of fallacy lurking under the above ; 
and the author evidently means more than meets the eye. 
When Mr. Wakefield asserts, that ‘when a proprietor of 
land demands rent, he asks that which is his own,’ does he 
mean to insinuate, that when the clergyman demands his 
tithe, he asks that which is mot hisown? Mr. W. seems 
willing to grant the clergy the ¢ tithe of land in its original 
statc, that is, he would give them a tithe of the desert 
or the wilderness. Would they be much benefited by this, 
or would it enable religion to rear her mitred front? Does 
not the lanJlord demand a rent in proportion to the im- 
prove:! state of the land; and why may not the clergyman 
participate in the benefits of the same improvement? For 
the tenant should consider, that if the law did not permit 
the clergyman to cienand an inereased tithe, the landlord 
would certaiuly demand a proportionably increased rent. 
Wouid the tenaut be benefited by the exchange? We he- 
lieve not. ‘Tithes therefore are so far, no more a tax on 
industry, than rent is a tax on industry. The title by 
whic’ a clergyman holds his tithe, is the ancient and long 
established law ot the land. What other class of pro- 
prietors can shew a title so ancient or so indubitable? It 
would be desirable if possible to put an end to the practice 
of taking tithes in hind; for itis in this mode of taking 
tithes in which the real grievance lies, Where a farmer 
pays a comp sition for his tithe, itcan be regarded in no 
other light than as a rent paid for the use of a certain 
portion of the land, which the tenant would -have to pay 
to the landiord if it were taken from the church. If rents 
were taken in ‘ind, could agriculture flourish? In pro- 
portion, therefore, as tithes are taken in hind, they operate 
to the injury of agriculture. ‘This is the real grievance; 
and what is the most equitable mode of doing it away? 
It will, we fear, be more easy to describe the evil, than to 
define the remedy. 

‘Chapter XX VII.— Reticiovs Sects anp Parrigs.’ 
In this chapter Mr. Wakefield exhibits himself as a warm 
advocate for Catholic Emancipation. Mr. Wakefield 
seems to think (p. 503) that the Catholic clergy ought to 
be paid by the government. ‘This would be an admirable 
plan for weakening the influence of the priesthood; and 
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for sowing suspicion between them and the lower orders of 
the laity. It would besides tend to blunt the edge of eccle- 
siastical vigilance amongst the Roman Catholic clergy ; 
and, like the sop offered to Cerberus, it would operate as 
a premium on their apathy and indifference. This would, 
perhaps, on the whole, be the most efficacious mean of re- 
ducing the numbers of the Roman Catholic population ; and 
of making a breach in their, at present, compact opposition 
and dense resistance to more enlightened opinions, and 
different articles of faith. 

Mr. Wakefield, at p. 560, quotes a passage from Swift, 
in which he says, ‘ I never saw, heard, nor read, that the 
clergy were beloved in any nation where Christianity was 
the religion of the country; nothing can render them 
popular but some degree of persecution.’ This is in coin- 
cidence with what we have said, that to pension the Roman 
Catholic clergy would be to lessen their authority, and to 
destroy their influence. We are of opinion that what is 
called Catholic Emancipation, even without making any 

rovision for the priests of that church, would, by remov- 
ing that venom of discontent which now keeps them in 
close union as one body, with one mind and heart, contri- 
bute to their dispersion, and accelerate the decline of their 
faith. Mr. Wakefield says, p. 558, that his opinions are 
favourable to the establishment of the Roman Catholic 
clergy; but by this establishment we suppose that he 
means some fixed provision, and not such an establish- 
ment as must be founded on the ruins of the Irish Protes- 
tant church. 

We have sometimes heard it proposed to employ the 
proselyting zeal of the Methodists in order to lessen the 
prevaience of the Roman Catholic faith in Ireland. The 
following are, we trust, solitary instances; but they shew 
that, in such a conflict of creeds, there are some of the 
Roman Catholic clergy who would not be willing to confine 
themselves to spiritual weapons alone, but to call in the 
aid of the arm of flesh. 

* During my stay,’ says Mr. Wakefield, ‘ in the neighbour- 
hood of Castle Dermot, in the county of Kildare, in June, 1809, 
two itinerant Methodist preachers took their station on a Sunday 
in the market-place, where they began to harangue the populace, 
the one in Irish and the other in English. The parish priest, 
however, who well knew the mischief which might be produced 
by the inflammatory rant of these ignorant enthusiasts, dispersed 
the audience in a moment with a horsewhip. A similar circum- 
stance took place a few weeks after at Tullamore, in the King’s 
— “.s * = : 
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What a clamour would have been raised in this country 
if a clergyman of the Church of England had interposed 
with a similar instrument to disperse the audier@e of an 
one of the travelling saints! We would certainly iach 
rather that the Irish priests should labour to expel heres 
by the horsewhip than the inquisition. But we think that 
amore Christian mode would be to recur neither to the in- 
quisition nor to the horsewhip ; but to leave truth, on which- 
ever side it may be, to fight for itself, without any secular 
auxiliaries. 

Mr. Wakefield, p. 582, 583, represents the numbers of 
the Irish Roman Catholics as at present on the increase,-- 
contrary to what we should have supposed to be the case. 
Even in the north of Ireland, Mr. W. says, that he did not 
find ‘ Catholicism on the decline.’ 

‘ On the 13th of September, 1808, being with the Bishop of 
Derry, his lordship stated, “‘ that the town contained 11,000 
inhabitants, of whom, 1,600 were members of the Church of 
Ireland, 3,500 Roman Catholics, and the rest Dissenters.” Le 
added, that the increase of Catholics was extraordinary.’ * 

* * © Bandon, in the County of Cork, is a Protestant settle- 
ment, at the entrance of which was inscribed, “ Turk, Jew, or 
Atheist, may enter here,—but not a Papist;” and for many 
years, a Catholic never boiled his pot within its precincts. Its 
situation, however, in this respect is completely changed.’ * * * 

Mr. W. says, p. 662, that ‘ the members of the church 
cannot be estimated at more than one-twentieth of the 
whole population.’ 

‘ Chapter XX VIII.—Porvuration.’ This might have 
been dispatched in a few lines, as an account is now to be 
taken by government, under the authority of an act of 

arliament. But on this subject, as on almost every other; 
Mtr. Wakefield is fond of travelling out of the record. Thus, 
for instance, who, in the name of consistency, would ex- 
pect to find in a statistical account of the Irish population, 
such items of pious intelligence as the following :—‘ After 
the return of the Jews from the Babylonish captivity, the 
city of Jerusalem being almost depopulated, Nehemiah 
numbered the people” * * * Thus it is, that Mr. 
Wakefield has contrived to enlarge the bulk of his statisti- 
cal account of Ireland almost into an Irish porter’s load. 

In chapter X XIX. entitled, “ Customs, Manners, and 
Habits—General State of the People,’ we expected a good 
deal of amusing information; but were grievously disap- 
pointed; for it contains little novelty; and much of what 
is said in it, had been previously said in the preceding 
parts of the work. The materials in this chapter, whether 
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stale or fresh, (and the stale greatly predominate) are 
very ill arranged. There is an intyicate confusion in the 
subjects, which bewilders the mind. The impression which 
is made by disorder is.never agreeable in a work, the ob- 
ject of which is to convey information. We will select 
two or three particulars from this chapter. 

‘In the course of a ride into the mountains in the Queen’s 
county, in June, 1809, I learned that the people always slept 
naked in bed, in order, as they said, that their linen might not 
be worn out.’ ‘ Whenever a person dies out of doors, whether 
naturally or by accident, every traveller who passes throws 2 
stone upon the spot until the number accumulated rises into a 
large heap, or cairn, which is preserved for many years.’ * The 
common people often told me that the strongest expression of 
hatred they can use from one to ancther is, I would not even 
throw a stone on your grave. ‘In October, 1808, I met in 
the neighbourhood of Adare, a boy who had travelled from 
Carrick, a distance of forty miles, for the purpose of begging. 
I gave him some money, and meeting him again a few hours 
after, observed a remarkable change in his looks. His whole 
demeanour announced a comparative degree of happiness. He 
had got his pockets filled with bread; and after thanking me 
for my bounty, he told me that he had purchased the Arabian 
Knights’ ( Nights) ‘ Entertainment. ‘In the neighbourhood 
of Tarburt is a holy well, at which I saw upwards of fifty per- 
sons on their knees doing penance.’ ; 

Mr. Wakefield mentions as a circumstance indicative of 
the uncertain state of property in some parts of Ireland, 
that, in the neighbourhood of Castle Pollard 
* a person had hired a number of men from Longford, whom he 
called Hessians, to dig turf, and assist him in a dispute he had 
about the possession of a bog. He agreed to pay these aux- 
iliaries 1s. 1d. a day, when at work, and 1s. 74d. wien fighting.’ 

Mr. Wakefield gives the following account of a wake, 
from a letter written in the south of Lreland: 

‘I think what they call a wake here seems to be the highest 
source of fun. I went the other day to see the nurse of one of 
my sister’s children, who I supposed to be in trouble, as her 
father had died suddenly in the room with her the night before, 
I found the kitchen a scene of merriment. The poor old man 
was laid out on the table, with candles and plates, containing 
salt placed all around him; I missed two of the daughters. 
The nurse said they were cleaning out the barn for the girls to 
dance in, and that one of the lads was gone for a piper,’ 

‘Chapter XXX. Derence.’ ‘ Chapter XX XI. Con- 
cLtupiInG Remarks. The work is terminated by a very 
copious general index. U on the whole these volumes 
contain a great deal of information respecting Ireland; 
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but that information is often rendered rather difficult of 
access by the extraneous matter in which it is enveloped. 
Many are the grains of wheat, but they are often hid ina 
heap of chaff; and it requires a good deal of winnowing 
to separate the one from the other. This work must cer- 
tainly have cost Mr. Wakefield a great deal of pains; and 
if he had shewn as much judgment in selecting, arranging, 
and condensing his materials, as he has industry in collect- 
ing them, he would have added considerably to the value 
of his performance, and to the splendor of his literary 
reputation. 

Before we close this article, we must stop to correct a 


blunder, which occurred in our last number, p. 552, in . 


our review of the first volume of this work. In making 
a calculation on a certain number of trees on a certain 
number of acres, we inadvertently inserted an 0 too much; 
and this occasioned a casual misrepresentation. We are 
happy therefore to acknowledge that Mr. Wakefield has 
allowed sufficient space for the respiration of his trees: 
though we are still convinced that his splendid theory of 
planting will turn out practically erroneous. The Irish 
proprietor will find planting a very good thing; but not 
such a gold mine as Mr. W. has supposed. We have 
omitted to notice a multiplicity of errors in the Greek’ 
and Latin quotations, which, if we were to enumerate at 
length, would probably give our sensitive author another 
fit of the spleen. 
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Art. VII.—Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London for the Year 1812, Part J. 


i, On the Grounds of the Method which Laplace has 
given in the second Chapter of the third Book of his 
Mecanique Celeste, for computing the Attractions of 
Spheroids of every description. By James Ivory, A. M. 
Communicated by Henry Brougham, Esq. F.R.S. M. P. 


II. On the Attractions of an extensive Class of Spheroids. 


By J. Ivory, A.M. Communicated by Henry Brough- 
am, Esq. F.R. 8. M. P. 


ON the determination of the laws of attraction of 
spheroidal bodies approaching nearly to spheres is in- 
volved the important question of the figure of the earth. 
The resolution of the question surpassed the power of 
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stale or fresh, (and the stale greatly predominate) are 
very ill arranged. There is an intyicate confusion in the 
subjects, which bewilders the mind. The impression which 
is made by disorder is.never agreeable in a work, the ob- 
ject of which is to convey information. We will select 
two or three particulars from this chapter. 

‘In the course of a ride into the mountains in the Queen's 
county, in June, 1809, I learned that the people always slept 
naked in bed, in order, as they said, that their linen might not 
be worn out.’ £ Whenever a person dies out of doors, whether 
naturally or by accident, every traveller who passes throws a 
stone upon the spot until the number accumulated rises into a 
large heap, or cairn, which is preserved for many years.’ ‘ The 
common people often told me that the strongest expression of 
hatred they can use from one to ancther is, I would not even 
throw a stone on your grave.’ ‘In October, 1808, I met in 
the neighbourhood of Adare, a boy who had travelled from 
Carrick, a distance of forty miles, for the purpose of begging. 
I gave him some money, and meeting him again a few hours 
after, observed a remarkable change in his looks. His whole 
demeanour announced a comparative degree of happiness. He 
had got his pockets filled with bread; and after thanking me 
for my bounty, he told me that he had purchased the Arabian 
Knights’ ( Nights) ‘ Entertainment. ‘In the neighbourhood 
of Tarburt is a holy well, at which I saw upwards of fifty per- 
sons on their knees doing penance.’ . 

Mr. Wakefield mentions as a circumstance indicative of 
the uncertain state of property in some parts of Ireland, 
that, in the neighbourhood of Castle Pollard 
* a person had hired a number of men from Longford, whom he 
called Hessians, to dig turf, and assist him in a dispute he had 
about the possession of a bog. He agreed to pay these aux- 
iliaries 1s. 1d. a day, when at work, and 1s. 74d. wien fighting.’ 

Mr. Wakefield gives the following account of a wake, 
from a letter written in the south of Ireland: 

‘I think what they call a wake here seems to be the highest 
source of fun. I went the other day to see the nurse of one of 
my sister’s children, who I supposed to be in trouble, as her 
father had died suddenly in the room with her the night before, 
I found the kitchen a scene of merriment. The poor old man 
was laid out on the table, with candles and plates, containing 
salt placed all around him; I missed two of the daughters. 
The nurse said they were cleaning out the barn for the girls to 
dance in, and that one of the lads was gone for a piper,’ 

‘ Chapter XXX. Derence.’ ‘ Chapter XX XI. Con- 
cLupING Remarks.’ The work is terminated by a very 
copious general index. Upon the whole these volumes 
contain a great deal of information respecting Ireland; 
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but that information is often rendered rather difficult of 
access by the extraneous matter in which it is enveloped. 
Many are the grains of wheat, but they are often hid ina 
heap of chaff; and it requires a good deal of winnowing 
to separate the one from the other. This work must cer- 
tainly have cost Mr. Wakefield a great deal of pains; and 
if he had shewn as much judgment in selecting, arranging, 
and condensing his materials, as he has industry in collect- 
ing them, he would have added considerably to the value 
of his performance, and to the splendor of his literary 
reputation. 

Before we close this article, we must stop to correct a 


blunder, which occurred in our last number, p. 552, in . 


our review of the first volume of this work. In making 
a calculation on a certain number of trees on a certain 
number of acres, we inadvertently inserted an 0 too much; 
and this occasioned a casual misrepresentation. We are 
happy therefore to acknowledge that Mr. Wakefield has 
allowed sufficient space for the respiration of his trees: 
though we are still convinced that his splendid theory of 
planting will turn out practically erroneous. The Irish 
proprietor will find planting a very good thing; but not 
such a gold mine as Mr. W. has supposed. We have 
omitted to notice a multiplicity of errors in the Greek’ 
and Latin quotations, which, if we were to enumerate at 
length, would probably give our sensitive author another 
fit of the spleen. 


—— 
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Art. VII.—Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London for the Year 1812, Part J. 


i, On the Grounds of the Method which Laplace has 
given in the second Chapter of the third Book of his 
Mecanique Céleste, for computing the Attractions of 
Spheroids of every description. By James Ivory, A. M. 
Communicated by Henry Brougham, Esq. F. R.S. M.P. 


II. On the Attractions of an extensive Class of Spheroids. 


By J. Ivory, A.M. Communicated by Henry Brough- 
am, Esq. Ff. R. 8. M. P. 


ON the determination of the laws of attraction of 
spheroidal bodies approaching nearly to spheres is in- 
volved the important question of the figure of the earth. 
The resolution of the question surpassed the power of 
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the mathematical and mechanical sciences, as they were 
known in the days of Sir Isaac Newton. He reasoned 
therefore upon a basis which was hypothetical, and which 
does not agree well with what is observed at the surface 
of the earth. In consequence, it seems to be now ascer- 
tained that the elliptical figure of the earth cannot be re- 
conciled with the actual measurements which have been 
made for the purpose of bringing the theory to the test of 
experiment. Laplace has given a more general solution 
of the problem, applicable to whatever figure or hypo- 
thesis may appear most agreeable to observation; and the 
learned-author has conceived his theorem to be applicable 
to all spheroids differing but little from spheres. 

After passing a just eulogium on the sagacity of the 

profound author, Mr. Ivory says, 
‘I cannot grant that the demonstration he has given of his 
proposition is conclusive. It is defective and erroneous, be- 
cause a part of the analytical expression is omitted without ex- 
amination, and rejected as evanescent in all cases; whereas 
it is so only in particular spheroids, and not in any case on ac- 
count of any thing which the author proves. Two conse- 
quences have resulted from the error; for, in the first place, 
the method for the attraction of spheroids, as it now stands in 
the Mecanique Céleste, being grounded on the theorem, is un- 
supported by any demonstrative proof; and, secondly, that 
method is represented as applicable to all spheroids, differing 
but little from spheres, whereas it is true of such only as have 
their radii expressed by functions of a particular class.’ 

In the first of these papers, Mr. Ivory has undertaken 
to point out the origin of the error, which has crept into 
Laplace’s demonstration, and which has rendered his con- 
clusions erroneous. In the second, he has given a direct 
analysis of the attractions of a very extensive class of 
spheroids, the general description of which is that they 
have their radii expressed by rational and integral func- 
tions of three rectangular co-ordinates of a point in the 
surface of the sphere. These are the spheroids to which 
the theorem of Laplace is applicable. 

Very few persons are capable of entering into these 
subtile and profound speculations; to those who are, they 
will be very interesting, and such persons will doubtless 
consult these memoirs. 


III. An Account of some Peculiarities in the Structure of 
the Organ of Hearing in the Balena Mysticetus of 
Linneus. By Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S. 


We cannot but be struck with astonishment at contem- 
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plating the enormous magnitude of the organs of this 
5 me The external meatus of the ear in a full grown 
whale is about two feet six inches in length. 

The membrana tympani is one inch and one tenth of 
an inch in diameter, where it is attached to the bones in- 
stead of being concave, as in other animals, towards the 
external meatus, it is convex, and projects nearly an inch: 
into that tube. Under a cuticular and a strong membra- 
nous covering, there is found a regular layer of muscular 
fibres. This muscular structure is found also in the ele- 
oy (this is, we believe, a discovery of Mr. Home’s), 

ut in the elephant the arrangement of the fibres is dif- 
ferent. 

But the great peculiarity in the organ of this species of 
whale is, that there isno immediate connexion between 
the membrana tympani and the malleus. Behind the 
membrana tympani is a large cavity formed by the concave ~ 
surface of a bone peculiar to the whale. This cavity cor- 
responds with the tympanum of other animals, but does 
not, as in them contain the ossicula auditis : it is equal in 
size toa pint measure. Within it is a membranous fold 
attached at one end to the concave surface of the large 
hollow bone, and the other passes beyond the cavity to 
be attached to the short handle of the malleus, which is 
situated immediately behind the membranous lining of the 
tympanum. The incus and stapes have the same relative 
situation to one another as in the human ear, but they are 
contained in a cavity distinct from that of the tympanum. 
The os orbiculare is wanting. The other parts of the 
organ, the vestibulum, semicircular canals and cochlea, 
_and the meatus internus through which the nerves pass, 

do not differ materially from what is met with in the hu- 
man ear. 

Two plates are annexed to Mr. Home’s description, 
which give a sufficiently distinct notion of the parts. 


1V. Chemical Researches on the Blood, and some other 
animal Fluids. By William Thomas Brande, Esq. 
¥F.R.S. Communicated to the Society for the Im- 
pone of Animal Chemistry, and by them to the 
oyal Society. 
The first object of Mr. Brande’s researches is the chyle. 
_ After adverting to its sensible properties, Mr. Brande no- 
tices its property of coagulating. In some minutes after 
being taken from the duct, chyle assumes the appearance 
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of a stiff jelly, whichin the course,of twenty-four hours 
separates into two parts, producing a firm and contracted 
coagulum, surrounded by a transparent colourless fluid. 
It is resolved then into coagulum and serum. 

Alkalies dissolve the coagulum, and it is precipitated 
from the solution by acids. 

Sulphuric acid, diluted with from one to four times its 
weight of water, dissolves the coagulum : its composition 
seems changed by the acid, since alkalies will not separate 
it from this solution. Nitric acid acts differently accord- 
ing to circumstances. A very weak solution converts it, 
at the end of some weeks, into adepocine. A stronger 
acid partly dissolves it, and the remainder was found to 
possess the properties of gelatine. A strong acid, parti- 
cularly if aided by heat, produced oxalic acid, with the 
usual concomitants of that process. Diluted muriatic 
acid dissolves the coagulum ; but it cannot be precipitated 
by an alkali. 

From the serum Mr. Brande obtained by heat flakes of 
albumen; and by evaporating it to half its original bulk, 
small crystals were procured, which bore a strong resem- 
blance to sugar of milk. 

The fluid found in the thoracic duct of animals, that 
have been kept twenty-four hours without: food, is tran- 
sparent and colourless, and seems to be in every respect 

ure lymph. This fluid cannot be coagulated by heat, 

y acid, nor by alcohol. By the action of the voltaic pile, 
there was an evolution of alkaline matter at the negative 
surface, and portions of coagulated albumen were sepa- 
rated. Muriatic acid appeared to be evolved at the posi- 
tive surface. 

The serosity of the serum of the blood is by physiolo- 
gists usually regarded as consisting of gelatine, with some 
uncombined soda, and minute portions of saline substances. 
This liquid, digested in water, and evaporated, gela- 
tinises on cooling, and is copiously precipitated by infu- 
sion of galls; but these appearances of gelatine are fal- 
iacious. By exposing serum to the action of a voltaic 
battery, (consisting of thirty pairs of four inch plates), a 
coagulation of solid albumen takes place in contact with 
the negative wire. The same process does not affect ge- 
latine. After the albumen had been completely removed, 
the water was not altered by infusion of galls, nor did it 
gelatinise by evaporation. From these, and some other 
experiments, Mr. Brande adheres to an opinion, which he 
had formerly advanced ; he regards the serosity as a com- 
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ound of albumen with excess of alkali; and considers 
the coagulation of the serum to be analagous to that of 
the white of egg, and other varieties of liquid albumen. 

The most important part of Mr. Brande’s ae ged is that 
containing the experiments from which he has been in- 
duced to doubt the accuracy of the commonly received 
opinion that the colouring matter of the blood is some 
form of iron. Recently its peculiar red colour has been 
attributed, by M. M. Fourcroy and Vaugquelin, to a com- 
bination of iron with phosphoric acid. Mr. Brande ex- 
amined the ashes of two pints of the coagulum of blood, 
one of which contained the colouring matter, and from 
the other it had been abstracted by the mode in which it 
had been coagulated. A very small quantity of red oxide 
of iron was obtained from each; the quantity was similar 
in both cases, and so smal! as nearly to have escaped ob- 
servation. The colouring matter was allowed to subside 
in some serum in which it was diffused, the clear serum 
was decanted off, and the remainder, after evaporation to 
dryness, was incinerated. The traces of iron in these 
ashes were as indistinct as in the former examples. 

Having satisfied himself what the colouring matter is 
not, Mr. Brande proceeds to investigate its properties, by 
‘examining the effects of the more powerful chemical 
agents. ‘The red globules are usually described as soluble 
in water, but Mr. B. cites an experiment of Dr. Young’s 
(hitherto unpublished,) in refutation of this opinion. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Young, the effect of water upon the red 
globules, is to dissolve their colouring matter, the globule 
itself remaining colourless and floating upon the surface. 
This aqueous solution, at a temperature above 200° Faren- 
heit, becomes turbid and deposits a pale brown sediment ; 
the heat rendering the colouring matter insoluble in 
water. 

Muriatic acid poured on the colouring matter renders 
one portion of it nearly insoluble, and of a bright brown 
colour; another portion forms a dark crimson solution. 
It retains its colour, if the solution be evaporated to. 
dryness; and the pellicle regained its former tint when 
re-dissolved in muriatic acid. 

Sulphuric acid, diluted with eight or ten parts of water, 
is an excellent solvent of the colouring matter of the blood. 
For this purpose it requires to be digested in a sand heat 
at a temperature between 100° and 212° for twelve hours. 
' After twenty-four hours the acid was filtered off, and the 
solution was of a beautiful bright lilac colour. This co- 
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lour, however, changes, if the acid be concentrated by 
evaporation, and, when the liquor is reduced to about 
half its bulk, the lilac hue is destroyed. 

The solutions in acetic, oxalic, and nitric acids resemble 
considerably the muriatic solution, differing a little in the 
shades of colour. It is observable of each of these acid 
solutions, that when viewed by transmitted light, they are 
of a green hue. The acetic solution, when somewhat di- 
uted, appears perfectly green by transmitted light. 

Nitric acid, even much diluted, is inimical to the co- 
louring matter. A few drops added to the muriatic or 
sulphuric solutions gradually change their colour to a 
bright brown, and larger quantities produce the same 
change immediately. * consequence of this powerful 
decomposing property, Mr. Brande’s attempts to procure 
a red solution in the menstruum uniformly failed of suc- 
cess. 

The caustic and carbonated alkalies form deep red so- 
lutions of this substance, which are extremely permanent. 
The solution by potash is of a bright red colour; in soda, 
the solution has more of a crimson hue ; in liquid ammo- 
nia the solution approaches nearer to scarlet. When 
these solutions are super-saturated with muriatic, or di- 
luted sulphuric acid, they acquire a colour nearly similar 
to that of the original solutions in these acids. The fixed 
alkaline’ solutions may be evaporated nearly to dryness 
without losing their colour; during the evaporation of 
the ammoniacal solution, the alkali is dissipated, and a 
brown-red solution of the colouring matter in water re- 
mains. 

Mr. Brande next: proceeds to examine how far the co- 
Jouring matter of the blood is capable of entering inte 
those combinations which are peculiar to other varieties 
of colouring matter. These are alumine, oxide of tin, 
super-tartrate of potash, oak bark, and oxide of lead. 
The attempts to fix the colour by these agents, and to ap- 
ply it as a die to woollen, linen, or calico, were attended 
with little success. The most effectual mordants which 
Mr. Brande discovered are some of the solutions of mer- 
cury, especially the nitrate and corrosive sublimate. The 
colouring principle unites with the oxide of mercury. 
Mr. Brande says, 

‘ By impregnating some pieces of woollen cloth with solution 
of nitrate of mercury, or of corrosive sublimate, and afterwards 
steeping them iu an aqueous solution of the colouring matter of 
the blood, I succeeded in giving them a permanent red tinge, 
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unalterable by washing with soap; and by employing the am- 
moniacal solution of the colouring matter, calico and linen may 
be died with the same mordant.’ 

This memoir is very creditable to the talents of the 
writer. To that part.of it which relates to the nature of 
the serosity of the blood, we do not see that any objection 
can be offered. Perhaps the proof of the non-existence 
of iron in the blood, or in the colouring matter, will not 
be deemed so convincing. We think that Mr. Brande 
would have done right to have repeated, as a preliminary 
step, the experiments on the positive side of the question. 
These are satisfactory and numerous. The experiment of 
Menghini consisted simply in exposing the coal of the 
blood to the magnet, which attracted many particles; and 
as this has been frequently confirmed, we doubt whether 
a negative proof from a different process can be allowed 
to invalidate direct evidence. e should rather infer 
that this different process is fallacious. Mr. Brande’s 
method is to incinerate the coal of the blood, and to di- 
gest the ashes in nitro-muriatic acid. Undoubtedly, by 
this process any uncombined iron would be converted into 
red oxide. But we know that the fibrine of the blood 
cannot be wholly reduced to a white ash by this process; 
and whatever be the substance with which iron be com- 
bined in the animal mass, we do not think it allowable to 
conclude that it must necessarily be converted into red 
oxide by this process, till the fact be firmly established by 
direct experiment. Let the irony particles, which ma 
be separated by the magnet, be operated upon, and their 
habitudes ascertained. We shall then be able to reason 
upon unexceptionable data. 


Y. Observations of a Comet, with Remarks on the 
Construction of its different Parts. By William Her- 
schel, LL. D. F.R.S. 


This paper is divided (as indeed its title expresses), 
into two parts; the first contains the observations made 
on the comet which appeared towards the close of the year 
1811; the second consists of deductions from the obser- 
vations, and an attempt to explain the real construction 
of the comet and its various parts. A comet is a body of 
considerable complexity of structure; and its parts are 
more numerous dain would be suspected by superficial 
observers. It seems also to undergo great changes by its 
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approach to the sun; and Dr. Herschel has attempted to 
relate and account for these changes. 

The first part of the comet is its planetary head. Dr. H. 
found that within the densest light, there was an extremely 
small bright point, entirely distinct from the surrounding 
glare. This is the true pe Bree body. The doctor cal- 
culates its apparent diameter to be 0',775. The distanee 
of the comet from the earth at the time of the observation 
was found to be nearly 114 millions of miles; from which 
the diameter of the solid or planetory body of the comet 
is computed to be 428 miles. 

The situation of this bright point was not in the middle 
of the head, but was more or less excentric at different 
times. Its colour was of a pale ruddy tint, like that of 
such equally small stars as are inclined to red. It was 
visible + rays emitted from its own body. 

The head of the comet was of a greenish or bluish 
green colour. The disposition of its light was remark- 
able ; for notwithstanding a general accumulation about 
the middle, there seemed to be a greater share of it to- 
wards the sun, than a portion in that situation of the cir- 
cumference was entitled to, had it been uniformly ar- 
ranged ; so that, the planetary point was constantly, more 
or less, farther from the sun than the middle-of the great- 
est brightness, of the light surrounding it. ‘The apparent 
diameter of the head was about 3', 45"; and its real dia- 
meter about 127 thousand miles. 

Surrounding the head of the comet was observed 3 
comparatively very faint or rather darkish interval, where- 
in the gradually diminishing light of the central brightness 
was lost. This can only be accounted for by admitting a 
transparent elastic atmosphere to surround the head of the 
comet. 

But a more singular part still was noticed. ‘This was a 
train of light by which the head was partly surrounded, 
which was kept at some considerable distance by an inter- 
val of comparative darkness. From its concentric figure 
Dr. H. calls this light an envelope, Its shape, as far as it 
extended, was apparently circular ; but in its course it did 
not reach quite half way round the head of the comet. 
A little before it came so far it divided itself into two 
streams, one passing by each side of the head. The colour 
of the envelope had a strong yellowish cast, and formed a 
striking contrast with the nish tint of the head. 

When the comet was first observed by Dr. Herschel, 
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(on. the 2d of September), he could perceive no ¢ail. In 
a week more it hada very conspicuous one. Its length 
afterwards varied from 11 or 12 degrees to 234, which was 
the greatest length it attained. Its breadth about the’ 
same time was 63 degrees at about the middle of its length. 
‘The tail was enclosed at the sides by the two streams of 
light which were the continuation of the bright arch, or 
envelope surrounding the head. 

The changes which took place previous to the return of 
the comet to the appearance of a nebula are summed up 
concisely in the following sentence : 

‘ From the observations of the decreasing length of the tail, 
the diminution of brightness, and increased scattering of the 
streams, and from the gradually fainter appearance of the tran- 
sparent atmosphere, brought on by the contraction and more 
scattered condition of the envelope, I had reason to suppose 
that all the still visible phenomena of planetary body, head, 
atmosphere, envelope, and tail, would soon be reduced to the 
resemblance of a common globular nebula; not from the in- 
crease of the distance of the comet, which could only occasion 
an alteration in the apparent magnitude of the Several parts, 
but by the actual physical changes which | observed in the 
construction of the comet.’ 

In considering the construction of the comet, Dr. Her- 
schel shews first (what will very readily be allowed), that 
its solid matter, and its transparent atmosphere are sphe- 
rical. ‘The construction of the envelope is more extraor- 
dinary. On this subject we shall quote the doctor’s 
words. 

‘A most singular circumstance, which however must cer- 
tainly be admitted, is, that the constant appearance of the 
bright envelope, with its two opposite diverging branches can 
arise from no other figure than that of an inverted hollow cone, 
terminating at its vortex in an equally hollow cap, of nearly a 
hemispherical construction ; nor can the sides or caps (cap) of 
this hollow cone be of any considerable thickness. 

‘The proof of this assigned construction is, that the bright 
envelope has constantly been seen in my observation as being 
every where nearly equi-distant from the transparent atmos- 
phere; now if that part of it which in a semi-circular form 
surrounds the comet, on the side exposed to the sun, were not 
hemispherical, but had the shape of a certain portion of a ring, 
like that which we see about the planet Saturn, it must have 
been gradually transformed from the appearance of a semi-cir- 
cle into that of a straight line, during the time that we have 
seen it in all the various aspects presented to us by-a geocentric 
motion of the comet, amounting to 90 degrees. 

‘ That this hemispherical cap is comparatively thin, is proved 
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by the darkness and transparency of that part_of the atmos 
phere which it covers; for had the curtain of light, which was 
drawn over it, been of any great thickness, the scattered rays 
of its lustre would have taken away the appearance of this 
darkness ; nor would the atmosphere have remained sufficiently 
transparent for us to see extremely small stars through it. 

‘It remains now only to account for the semi-cireular ap- 
pearance of the bright envelope; but this, it will be seen, is 
the immediate consequence of the great depth of light near the 
circumference, contrasted with its comparative thinness towards 
the centre. The 6th of October, for instance, the radius of the 
envelope was 9’ 30” on the outside, and 7’ 30” on the inside ; 
and as the greatest brightness was rather nearer to the outside, 
Wwe may suppose its radius to have been about 83. Then if 
we compute the depth of the luminous matter at this distance 
from the centre, we find that it could not be less than 248,000 
miles; whereas in the place where the atmosphere was darkest, 
its thickness would be only about 50,000; so that a superior 
intensity of light in the ratio of about 5 to 1, could not fail to 
produce the remarkable appearance of a bright semi-circle, en- 
veloping the head of the comet zt the distance at which it was 
observed.’ 

The tail of the comet appears to be a hollow conical 
stream of light. This is very extraordinary, but not more 
so than the singular and beautiful form of Saturn’s ring. 
We fear that to explain these phenomena exceeds our. 
present powers of conjecture or investigation. Dr. Her- 
schel has attempted it, not, we think, very successfully. 
He says, 

‘The luminous matter, as it arises from the envelope, of 
which it is a continuation, is thrown a little outwards, and as- 
sumes the appearance of two diverging bright streams or bran- 
ches ; but if the source from which they rise be the circular 
rim of an hemispherical hollow shell, the luminous matter in 
its diverging progress upwards, can only form a hollow cone; 
and the appearance of the two bright streams enclosing the tail, 
after what has been said of the envelope, will wani no farther 
explanation.’ 

If there be an opake body placed in a stream of light, 
the shadow, it is obvious, will be conical; and so must be 
the light surrounding the shadow. But we do not see 
how this applies to the case before us. Here is no inter- 

opake body; nor can the shape of the illuminating 

'y have any influence on the light which arises from it, 

as the rays are projected in every direction. Perhaps, 

however, for the want of the assistance of a diagram, we 
may not fully enter into the doctor’s ideas. 
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The doctor concludes his memoirs with an investigation 
of the solar agency in the production of cometic pheno- 
mena. Much of this reasoning is by necessity hypotheti- 
cal; and we must refer those who are curious on the 
subject to the paper. _ 

The idea that comets are a part of our planetary system, 
which was so confidently maintained some years ago, 
appears to be untenable. As yet, the return of only one 
comet, among the great number that have been observed, 
has been known with certainty. Dr. Herschel thinks it 
probable that in their passage through the immensity of 
space, they approach other celestial bodies, constructed as 
our sun, such as we have reason to believe the fixed stars 
to be. The infrequency of their return to the centre 
of our system, (as far as has been hitherto observed) gives 
probability to this supposition. 

(To be continued.) 
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Art. VIII.—A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of Lincoln, at the triennial Visitation of that Diocese 
in May, June, and July, 1812. By George Tomiine, 
D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop o y Pmeres London: 
Rivington, 1813. 12mo. 
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Art. 1X.—Answer to the Charge delivered by the Lord 
Bishop of Lincoln to the Clergy of that Diocese, at the 
triennial Visitation, in the Year 1812. By the Rev. 
yn Chetwode Eustace. London: Mawman, 1813. 

to. os. 


THE Charge of Bishop Tomline, of which we have 
given the title above, has been circulated with great dili- 
gence in the late zealous attempt of numbers both amongst 
the clergy and laity, to alarm the fears of some, and to 
excite the jealousy of others, respecting the claims of the 
Roman Catholics, and to rouse the vigorous opposition of 
all against the repeal of the several disqualifications to 
which they are still subjected, for no other reason than be- 
cause they conscientiously adhere to their ancient faith. 
The remarks of the learned bishop on the danger and im- 
— of making any farther concessions to the Roman 

atholics, have found an able and enlightened opponent 
in Mr. Eustace, who, in a very candid and-very gentle- 
- manly, but very cogent and argumentative, manner, has 
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S14. ——- Bishop Tomline’s Charge to the Clergy of his 


replied to the statements, repelled the objections, and cor- 
rected the mis-apprehensions of my lord bishop of Lincoln ; 
whose pious fears or disinterested solicitudes for the Pro- 
testant establishment, seem occasionally to have rendered 
him rather blind to the dictates, or insensible to the im- 
pulses, of Christian charity. 

Throughout his charge the right reverend prelate calls 
the members of the Roman Catholic communion by the 
invidious name of Papists*which name Is perpetually re- 

eated in his Charge, as if it were an ill-emened sound and 
calculated to stir up the most odious associations of abject 
servility to the Pope, and of all the persecuting barbaritics 
. whichare found attached in history to Papists or to Popery. 
There is an old proverb with which my lord of Lincoln 
is no doubt familiar, about giving a dog an ill name, &c.; 
but we trust that his lordship has not, in his Charge, given 
the Roman Catholics an ill name with any sanguinary or 
malevolent intention. We must remark, however, that 
when the Rowan Catholics of the present day universally 
disclaim the ill name of Papist, as applicable to their 
dependence on, or their subjection to, the see of Rome, it is 
not quite consistent with charity in a Protestant bishop to 
load even those whom he esteems his adversaries with an 
opprobrious appellation to which they have no. just claim ; 
and which can be used only to excite a malevolent feeling 
towards those to whom it is applied. 

The right reverend prelate in his Charge which he would 
certainly be unwilling to be thought wanting in apostolical 
orthodoxy, both of sentiment and feeling, affects to entertain 
a great dread of the dangers of Popery, and is anxious to 
make this dread vibrate throughout the diocese of Lincoln, 
and indeed throughout every part of the kingdom, ahd 
every class of persons both ecclesiastical and civil. 

* You know full well, my lord,’ says Mr. Eustace, ‘ the effect 
of such alarms, and I hope you also recollect the dangers that 
sometimes accompany them. ‘The extreme facility with which 
the nation catches these panic fears is one of the most extraor- 
dinary features of its character, especially when contrasted with 
the good sense and sound judgment which are.supposed to dis- 
tinguish it upon other occasions. I expect from your lordship’s 
candour, an acknowledgment that the danger of the Church and 
the growth of Popery liave often been the by-words of party, 
and been played off frequently with too much success by angry 
factions against their antagonists. ‘The effects of these outcries 
have sometimes exceeded expectation, and have even often gone 
beyond the wisheg, of those who excited them, Thedisgrace of a 
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favourite, the removal of an obnoxious minister, the humiliation 
of an unpopular prince, or the mortification of an insolent and 
dissipated court, were the motives which sometimes prompted 
statesmen of more ambition than ‘conscience to raise the cry 3. 
but has the fermentation ever subsided without exceeding its 
intended limits? No, my lord, the spirit of discord is seldom 
appeased without some bloody sacrifice, and the benevolent 
reader, whether Catholic or Protestant, when he peruses the trial 
and execution of Lord Stafford, a nobleman venerable alike for 
his age and for his gentle virtues, will drop a tear over the 
credulity aud the sufferings of mankind. But we need not recur 
to past times for instances of these dreadiul excesses. The 
present reign furnishes us with an example sufficiently alarming. 
We have seen the lenient spirit of the legislature resisted by a 
Protestant association, and by a No-popery mob ; we have seen 
the laws of nations violated, the majesty of parliament insulted, 
the capital exposed to plunder and conflagration; we have 
seen the Bank of England, the very seat and citadel of public 
credit, assailed and on the point of being ransacked; in all 
these outrages, these atrocious acts of violence and rebellion, the 
danger of the Church was the pretext, and No-popery was the 
watch-word.’ 

The right reverend prelate in p. 15 of the Charge before 
us, thus defines Toleration : 

‘ Toleration is a permission, under the authority of law, to every 
individual to profess the religious opinions which he conceives 
most consonant to scripture, and to worship God in the manner 
most agreeable to the dictates of his conscience. Internal faith 
and external worship comprehend the whole as far as this sub- 
ject is concerned of religious service ; and whoever enjoys un- 
restrained freedom in these two respects, enjoys perfect religious 
toleration.’ 

This may be perfect religious toleration according to the 
notion of the worthy prelate; but, according to our more 
gross ideas, no religious toleration can be perfect, or 
morally and rationally complete in all its parts, and co- 
extensive with the rights of the individual, and the duties 
of the government, which is associated with a multiplicity 
of pains and penalties to which all are subject who profess 
certain speculative tenets, and embrace a certain form of 
ecclesiastical communion; or, in other words, worship 
God as their reason dictates, and their conscience approves. 
The bishop may, if he please, call that perfect religious 
toleration which excludes all persons, who profess a par- 
ticular creed, from the most important civil and mili- 
tary offices; but, in our minds, this exclusion is a species 
of persecution. Toleration with pains and penalties, (as 
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we believe that Mr. Grattan expressed it,) is what the 
Roman Catholics at present enjoy, if enjoyment it can be 
called: and this is A we this Jearned father of the church 
calls ‘ perfect religious toleration.’ Perfect indeed it is ; 
but the perfection, as far as respects liberty of conscience, 
isnot much greater than the liberty of walking, which a 
man would enjoy, who had heavy weights attached to his 
fect, or a cord tied to his waist, to prevent him from taking 
that direction whither his inclination or his interest might 
prompt. 

‘ As long,’ savs Mr. Eustace, ‘ as the profession of any parti- 
cular opinion is punished by any loss, forfeiture, or disability, 
they who hold that opinion cannot surely be said to be in pos- 
session of perfect toleration. Your lordship is aware that pri- 
vations act as fines, and that whether you compel a dissenter to 
pay a certain sum for the permission of exercising his worship, 
or exclude him from lucrative offices in consequence of exer- 
cising that worship, the result is with respect to his fortune the 
same. That only is perfect to which nothing can be added, 
and us long as one single penal law stands unrepealed, so long 
toleration remains imperfect.’ 

The following remark of Mr. Eustace deserves particu- 
Jar consideration, as it tends to shew that Catholics may 
approach the sovereign, and occupy some of the highest 
posts of distinction and of confidence without at all en- 
dangering the security, or diminishing the influence of the 
Protestant establishment. 

‘The Catholic party was numerous and powerful during the 
whole reign of Queen Elizabeth; they sat in both the houses 
of parliament, and composed a considerable portion of the 
court itself. The queen placed the utmost confidence in several 
of them, and employed them in the most important services 
both at home andabroad.* Yet notwithstanding their numbers aud 
influence both in parliament and at court, many severe laws were 
enacted against the exercise of their religion, and the established 
church continued to extend its pale, and daily acquired a more 
decided superiority.’ 

Mr. Eustace afterwards asks with much cogency and 
penetration, 

‘ Is it probable, is it possible, that the Catholics now reduced to 





* ‘On her accession to the throne she retained thirteen of her sister’s 
counsellors, and balanced them by no more than eight of her own religion. 
On those, as well as on all others, which she afterwards admitted inio the ministry, 
says Cambden, she bestowed her favours with so much caution, and so lilile das- 
tinction, as to prevent either party from gaining the ascendent over her,— Boling - 
broke’s Remarks on the History of England, Leiter XIV,’ 
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a small, I might almost say, an insignificant number, should 
acquire an influence which they could neither preserve when 
so numerous and so powerful, nor recover even when aided 
by parliamentary interest and court favour? What, shall six or 
eight peers, and twice as many commoners, accomplish under 
the Brunswick line, a change, which half the peerage, and 
almost half the commons could not accomplish under the Stuarts? 
Is the nation so partial to our tenets? or have we invented some 
new arguments to render them more palatable? do our numbers 
increase so rapidly as to menace an approaching change in the 
national faith? » Point out, my lord, if you please, the converts 
lately made, the congregations newly established in your ex- 
tensive diocese, and the increasing influence of the Catholic 
clergy. In return I will presenta catalogue, much more grati- 
fying to your lordship’s feelings, of Catholic families extinct or 
fallen off, of reduced congregations, and chapels without clergy- 
men. Within these last thirty years, notwithstanding the repeal 
of several penal statutes against us, we have lost four noble 
families, six or seven baronets, twelve or fifteen clergymen, and 
esquires in proportion. In return we have gained, if report be 
true, one nobleman, two or three Protestant clergymen, and I ' 
fear neither baronet nor esquire. You see, my lord, the ex- 
change is against us, notwithstanding the encouragement which 
the legislature has so imprudently, without doubt, held out to 
us, in allowing us to profess and practise our religion without 
the chance of being beggared, transported, or hanged. Further 
indulgencies might perhaps produce similar effects; and pros- 
perity, for such, as your lordship knows from the history of 
Christianity, have often been its effects, might relax that heroic 
spirit of resistance which has triumphed over two centuries of 
coercion and eppression.’ 

But in order still more clearly to shew how groundless 
are the apprehensions of the bishop and others respecting 
any immediate or remote danger to be expected from the 
accession of converts to the Roman Catholic communion, 
the author puts the following case, which, we hope, will 
tend to quiet the pious solicitudes of the right reverend 
prelate, lest those, whom he calls Papists, should rapidly 
a in the land like the frogs and lice in the plagues 
o t. ' 

¢ athe us suppose for.a moment, that our Catholic clergy, now 
reduced to a very smal! number, should all of a sudden multiply, 
become active, and even popular, and add daily to the number 
of their proselytes ; let us endeavour to discover for what length 
of time the Church of England might still resist their successful 
endeavours. I will suppose that the number of inhabitants in 
the United Kingdom may amount to fourteen millions, of which 
four millions may perhaps be Catholics ; there remains a majority. 
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of ten millions in favour of Protestantism. Now, allow us to 
make ten thousand converts per annum, a very liberal allowance 
indeed! three long centuries must elapse before we can meet 
vou upon fair terms, and with equal numbers; and six before 
we can gain that superiority of numbers over you which you 
now possess over us.’ 

Mr. Eustace afterwards corrects some misrepresentations 
of the bishop respecting the tenets of the Catholics. 
Tenets are often imputed to the Catholics, which they not 
only do not hold, but utterly disclaim; and Mr. E. justly 
says, that the doctrines of Catholics are to be deduced 
from their own ‘ creeds or catechisms,’ rather than from 
the statements of their adversaries. It is very = to 
bring forward, without evidence or authority, invidious 
opinions as the creed of the Catholics, and then combat 
them as if they rested on authority and evidence. 

‘ Truth without doubt,’ says Mr. Eustace, ‘is your lordship’s 
object, and charity and benevolence the predominant feelings 
ef your heart; yet by some fatality or other your representa- 
tions of the doctrine and conduct of Catholics are always ex- 
eggcrated, equivocal, and invidious.’ 

It would be great injustice to suppose, that the right 
reverend prelate has any of the odium theologicum in his 
breast ; but yet it is a little singular, that where the sim- 
ple love of truth prevails, without any mixture of Un- 
christian antipathy or prejudice, his lordship of Lincoln 
should perpetually see the tenets of his adversaries through 
a false and discoloured medium, in which they hardly re- 
tain any of their genuine forms or native hues. The 
bishop argues, that not to allow the king to have a nega- 
tive upon the appointment of Catholic bishops, would be 
‘to give the Pope a complete command over the minds and 
consciences of men, &c. Mr. Eustace, however, says: 
‘ The Pope, my lord, has no more influence over the con- 
sciences of Catholics, whether Clergy or Laity, than the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has over your conscience, or 
over the consciences of your clergy.’ This answer of Mr. 
Eustace to the charge of the bishop of Lincoln contains 
much solid sense and many acute remarks ; and the whole 
ce erga is very honourable both to his head and to 

is heart. 
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upon one or two characters, as is generally the case in 
novels, the fair author of the present introduces us, at 
once, to a whole family, every individual of which excites 
the interest, and very agreeably divides the attention of 
the reader. 

Mr. Bennet, the father of this family, is represented as 
a man of abilities, but of a sdreastic humour, and combin- 
ing a good deal of caprice and reserve in his composition. . 
fle possesses an estate of about two thousand a year, and 
lives at Longbourne, in Hertfordshire, a pleasant walk 
from the uae town of Meryton. This gentleman’s es- 
tate is made to descend, in default of male issue, to a dis- 
tant relation. Mr. Bennet, captivated by a handsome 
face and the appearance of good temper, had married 
early in life the daughter of a country attorney, ‘ 

‘A woman of mean understanding, little information, and un- 
certain temper. Whenshe was discontented, she fancied herself . 
nervous. The business of her life was-to get her daughters 
married ; its solace was visiting and news.’ 

At a very early period of his marriage, Mr. Bennet 
finds, that a pretty face is but sorry compensation for the 
absence of common sense ; and that youth and the appear- 
ance of good nature, with the want of other good qualities, 
will not make a rational companion or an estimable wife. 
The consequence of this discovery of the ill effects of an 
unequal marriage, is the defalcation of all real affection, 
confidence, and respect on the side of Mr. Bennet towards 
his wife. His views of domestic comfort being overthrown, 
he seeks consolation for a disappointment, which he had 
brought upon himself, by indulging his fondness for a 
country life and his love for study. Being, as we said, a 
man of abilities and sense, though with some peculiarities 
and eccentricities, he contrives not to be out of temper 
with the follies which his wife discovers, and is con- 
tented to laugh and be amused with her want of de- 
corum and propriety. 

‘ This,’ as our sensible author remarks, ‘ is not the sort of 
happiness which a man would, in,general, wish to owe to his 
wife; but where other powers of entertainment are wanting, the 
true philosopher will derive benefit from such as are given.’ 

However this may be, though Mr. Bennet finds amuse- 
ment in absurdity, it is by no means of advantage to his 
five daughters, who, with the help of their silly mother, 
are looking out for husbands. Jane, the eldest daughter, 
is very beautiful, and possesses great feciing, good sense, 
equanimity, cheerfulness, and elegance of manners. Eli- 
zabeth, the second, is represented as combining 


g quickness 
of perception and strength of mind, with a playful vivacity 
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something like that of her father, joined with a handsome 
person. Mary is a female pedant, affecting great wisdom, 
though saturated with stupidity. ‘ She is a lady,’ (as Mr. 
Bennet says), ‘ of deep reflection, who reads great books 
and makes extracts.’ itty is weak-spirited and fretful; 
but Miss Lydia, the younges 

* is a stout, well-grown girl of" fifteen, with a fine complexion 
and good humoured countenance ; a favourite with her mother, 
whose affection had brought her into public at an early age. 
She had high animal spirits, and a sort of self-consequence.’ 

This young lady is mad after the officers who are quar- 
tered at Meryton; and from the attentions of these beaux 
garcons, Miss Lydia becomes a most decided flirt. 

Although these young ladies claim a great share of the 
reader’s interest and attention, none calls forth our admira- 
tion so much as Elizabeth, whose archness and sweetness of 
manner render her a very attractive object in the familypiece. 
She is in fact the Beatrice of the tale; and falls in love on 
much the same principles of contrariety. This family of 
worthies are informed, that Netherfield Park, ‘which is si- 
tuated near to the Longbourn estate, is let to a young 
single gentleman of good fortune. The intelligence puts 
Mrs. Bennet on the Qui vive; or, in a more homely 
gem quite on the high fidgets. In her own mind, Mrs. 

. augurs not only great good from this occurrence, but 
secretly determines, that the said gentleman shall and must 
fix upon one of her girls for a wife. She therefore exhorts 
her husband to visit the new-comer without delay; but 
perhaps the following conjugal dialogue will exhibit Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennet to the best advantage. 

‘My dear Mr. Bennet, have you heard, that Netherfield 
Park is let at last?” ‘ Mr. Bennet-replied, that he had not.’ 
* But it is,’ returned she; ‘ for Mrs. Long has just been here, 
and she told me all about it.’ ‘ Mr. Bennet made no answer.’ 
* Do you not want to know who has taken it?’ cried his wife im- 
patiently. ‘ You want to tell me, and I have no objection to 
hearing it.’ ‘ This was invitation enough.’ ‘ Why, my dear, you 
must know Mrs. Long says, that Netherfield is taken by a young 
man of large fortune from the north of England.’ ‘ What is his 
name?’ ‘ Bingley.’ ‘Is he married or single?’ ‘ Oh, single, 
my dear, to be sure! A single man of large fortune; four or 
five thousand a year. What a fine thing for our girls!’ ‘ How 
so?’ How can it affect them? ‘ My dear Mr. Bennet,’ replied, 
his wife, ‘ how can you be so tiresome! You must know, that 
{ am thinking of his marrying one of them.’ ‘ Is that his design 
in settling here? ‘ Design! nonsense, how can you talk so 
But it is very likely, that he may fall in love with oue of them? 
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and therefore you must visit him as soon as he comes.’ ‘I see 
no occasion for that—you and the girls may go, or you may send 
them by themselves, which perhaps will be still better; for as 
you are as handsome as any one of them, Mr. Bingley might 
like you the best of the party.’ ‘ My dear, you flatter me. I 
certainly have had my share of beauty, but I do not pretend to 
be any thing extraordinary now. When a woman has five grown- 
up daughters, she ought to give over thinking of her own beauty.’ 
* In such cases, a woman has not often much beauty to think of.’ 
‘ But, my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr. Bingley when 
he comes into the neighbourhood.’ ‘ It is more than I engage 
for, I assure you.’ ‘ But consider your daughters. Only think 
what an establishment it would be for one of them. Sir William 
and Lady Lucas are determined to go merely on that account ; 
for in general you know they visit no new comers. Indeed you 
must go; for it will be impossible for ws to visit him if you do 
not.’ ‘* You are over scrupulous, surely. I dare say Mr. Bing- 
ley will be very glad to see you; and I will send a few lines by 
you, to assure him of my hearty consent to his marrying which- 
ever he chooses of the girls; though I must throw in a good 
word for my little Lizzy.’ ‘ I desire you will do no such thing. 
Lizzy is not a bit better than the others; and I am sure she is 
not half so handsome as Jane, nor half so good-humoured as 
Lydia. But you are always giving her the preference.’ ‘ They 
have none of them much to recommend them,’ replied he; 
they are all silly and ignorant, like other girls; but Lizzy has 
something more of quickness than ber sisters.’ ‘ Mr. Bennet, 
how can you abuse your own children in such away? You take 
delight in vexing me. You have no compassion on my poor 
nerves.’ ‘ You mistake me, my dear, I have a high respect for 
your nerves. They are my old friends. I have heard you men- 
tion them with consideration these twenty years at least.’ ‘ Ah! 
you do not know what I suffer.’ ‘ But 1 hope you will get over 
it, and live to see many young men of four thousand a year 
come into the neighbourhood.’ ‘It wiil be no use to us, if 
twenty such should come, since you will not visit them.’ ‘ De- 
pend upon it, my dear, that when there are twenty, I will visit 
them all.’ 

The desired object of Mrs. Bennet’s wishes at length 
arrives; and Mr. Bennet, though he continues to teaze 
his lady, by refusing to go to Netherfield, is among the 
first to welcome Mr. Bingley. Mrs. Bennet is delighted 
to find, that he not only her husband has complied with her 
wishes ; but that Mr. Bingley is a charming handsome man, 
that he intends to be at the next county ball, and that he is 
fend of dancing, ‘ which was a certain step towards falling 
in love.’ At the ball her raptures- know no bounds, when 
Mr. Bingley evidently gives the preference to her elde 
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daughter before any lady in the room by dancing twice with 
her in the course of the evening. This is not all; for Mr. 
Bingley, according to the wishes and desires of Mrs. 
Bennet, does really and truly fall in love with the beauti- 
fu) and amizble Jane. Mr. Bingley is, however, prevented 
from making his proposals of marriage by the interference 
of his friend, Mr. Darcey, a man of high birth and great 
fortune. Mr. Darcy represents to his friend the disgrace 
not only of being allied to a family, who had relations in 
trade, but particularly where the chief members of it were 
so wanting in the common forms of decorum and propriety 
as Mrs. Bennet and her younger daughters were. Mr. 
Bingley has great respect for his friend’s judgment; and, 
being given to understand, that Jane did not return his 
passion, absents himself from Netherfield, and leaves Jane 
to wear the willow. 

Mr. Darcy, who has, in his manners, the greatest reserve 
and hauteur, and a prodigious quantity of family pride, 
becomes, in of his determination to the contrary, 
captivated with the lively and sensible Elizabeth; who, 
thinking him the proudest of his species, takes great de- 
light in playing the Beatrice wpon him; and, finding his 
manners so very unbending, sets him down as a most disa- 
greeable man. This dislike is heightened almost into 
hate by her being made acquainted with the part which he 
took in separating Mr. Bingley from her sister. She is 
also prejudiced against him for some cruel conduct, of 
which she believes him guilty towards a young man who 
was left to his protection. Whilst thinking of him with 
great bitterness and dislike, and believing herself also to 
be equally disliked in turn by him, she is surprised by a 
visit from Mr. Darcy, who formally declares himself ee 
admirer. ‘This gentleman, at the same time, owns, that 
his pride was hurt by the contemplation of her inferiority ; 
_ and he acknowledges, that he loves her against his will, 
_ his reason, and even his character. This provocation, 
aided by her fixed dislike, makes her refuse him with ver 
little ceremony. Darcy is highly offended; and, durihg 
their conversation, Elizabeth upbraids him for his conduct 
towards her sister, m separating her from Mr. Bingley. 
She accuses him also of having, in defiance of honour and 
humanity, ruined the immediate prosperity, and blasted 
the prospects of the young man who was left under his 
protection. Darcy parts from her in anger, and Elizabetly 
retains her abhorrence of his character. 

The next day comes an explanation in a letter of Darcy’s 
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conduct, which so entirely exculpates him from the crimes 
which have been alleged against him, and to which Eliza- 
beth had given credit, that she is obliged to condemn her- 
self for her precipitancy in believing the calumnies to 
which she had given ear, and exclaims: ‘ How despicably 
have Lacted! I who have valued myself on my abilities! 
who have often disdained the generous candour of my 
sister, and gratified my vanity in useless or blameable dis- 
trust.’ 

From this moment, Elizaheth’s prejudice and dislike 
gradually subside; and the sly little god shoots one of his 
sharpest arrows very dexterously into her heart. On the 
character of Elizabeth, the main interest of the novel de- 
pends; and the fair author has shewn considerable in- 
genuity in the mode of bringing about the final eclairciss- 
ment between her and Darcy. Elizabeth’s sense and con- 
duct are of a superior order to those of the common he- 
roines of novels. From her independence of character, 
which is kept within the proper line of decorum, and her 
well-timed sprightliness, she teaches the man of Family- 
Pride to know himself. He owns: 

‘I have been a selfish being all my life, in practice, though 
not ia principle. As a child, | was taught what was right ; but 
I was not taught to correct my teiaper. I was given good prin- 
ciples, but left to follow them in pride and conceit. Unfortu- 
nately, an only son (for many years an only child), I was spoilt 
by my parents, who, though good themselves (my father parti- 
cularly, all that was benevolent and amiable), allowed, encou- 
raged, almost taught me to be selfish and overbearing, to care 
for none beyond my own family circle, to think meanly of all 
the rest of the world, to wish at least to think meanly of their 
sense and worth compared with my own. Such I was, from 
eight to eight and twenty; and such [ might have been but for 
you, dearest, loveliest Elizabeth! What do I not owe you! 
You taught me a lesson, hard indeed at first, but most advanta- 
geous. By you, I was properly humbled. I came to you with- 
out a doubt of my reception. You shewed me how insufficient 
were all my pretensions to please a woman worthy of being 
pleased.’ ; 

The above is merely the bricf outline of this very agree- 
able novel. An excellent lesson may be learned from the 
elopement of Lydia :—the work also shows the folly of let- 
ting youtig girls have their own way, and the danger which 
they ittcur iff associating with the officers, who may be 

uartered in or near their residence. ‘The character of 
ickham is very well pourtrayed ;—we' fancy, that our 
anthoress had Joseph —. fore her eyes wheir she 
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sketched it; as well as the lively Beatrice, when she drew 
the portrait of Elizabeth. Many such silly women as 
Mrs. Bennet may be found; and numerous parsons like 
Mr. Collins, who are every thing to ever body; and ser- 
vile in the extreme to their superiors. Mr. Collins is in- 
deed a notable object. 

The seniiments, which are dispersed over the work, do 

reat credit to the sense and sensibility of the authoress. 

he line she draws between the prudent andthe merce- 
nary in matrimonial concerns, may be useful to our fair 
readers—therefore we extraci the part. 

‘Mrs. Gardiner then rallied her niece on Wickham’s deser- 
tion, and complimented her on bearing it so well. ‘ But my 
dear Elizabeth, she added,’ ‘ what sert of a girl is Miss King? 
I should be sorry to-think our iriend mercenary.’ ‘ Pray, my 
dear aunt, what is the difference in matrimonial affairs, between 
the mercenary and the prudent motive? When does discretion 
end, and avarice begin? Last Christmas you were afraid of his 
marrying me, because it would be imprudent; and now, be- 
cause he is trying to get a girl with cnly ten thousand pounds, 
you want to find out that he is mercenary.’ ‘If you will tell 
me what sort of a girl Miss King is, 1 shall know what to think.’ 
* She is a very good kind of girl, 1 believe. 1 know no harm of 
her.’ ‘ But he paid her not the smallest attention, till her grand- 
father’s death made her mistress of this fortune.’ ‘ No, why 
should he? If it was not allowable for him to “gain my affec- 
tions, because I had no money, what occasion could there be for 
making love to a girl whom he did not care about, aad who was 
equally poor.’ ‘ But there seems indelicacy in directing his at- 
tentions towards her, so soon after this event.’ 

* A man in distressed circumstances has not time for all those 
elegant decorums which other people may observe. If she 
does not object to it, why should we? ‘ Her not objecting, does 
not justify Aim. It only shews her being deficient in something 
herself—sense or feeling.’ ‘ Well,’ cried Elizabeth, ‘ have it 
as you choose. He shall be mercenary and she shalt be foolish,’ 
&c. 

This also may serve as a specimen of the lively manner 
in which Elizabeth supports an argument. 

We cannot conclude, without repeating our approbation 
of this performance, which rises very superior to any novel 
we have lately met with in the delineation of domestic 
scenes. Nor is there one character which appears flat, or 
obtrudes itself upon the notice of the reader with trouble- 
some impertinence. There is not one person in the drama 
with whom we could readily dispense;—they have all 
their —— places; and fill their several stations, with 
great credit to themselves, and much satisfaction to the 
yeader. 
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Aart. 11.—A Sermon on the Influence of Religious Knowledge, as tending to 
produce a gradual Improvement in the Social State, preached at the Meeting 
Ffouse, Monkzwell-street, on the Third of January, 1813, by James Lindsay, 
D.D. For the Benefit of the Royal Lancasterian Institution, established in 
the Wards of Aldersgate, Bassishaw, Coleman-Street, and Cripplegate, in the 
City of London; and the Parish of St. Luke, Middlesex. London, Johnson, 
1813, 8vo. Qs. 


Dr. LINDSAY has, in this discourse, exhibited a just and 
striking view of the efficacy of knowledge in improving the se- 
cial state of man. If ignorance be the bane of man, knowledge 
is the only antidote. And that ignorance is the great and pri- 
mary bane of man, we may readily conceive when we consider the 
numberless ills, both physical and moral, which may be traced to 
ignorance, and which neither have nor can have any other source. 
In how many cases is disease the product of ignorance? In how 
many does ignorance engender vice? Indeed, if all men, as if 
instinctively, pursue their greatest good,—the mistake of that 
good, which corporeally consists in health, mentally in knqgwledge 
and morally in virtue, must originate in misapprehension or in 

rejudice. Hence knowledge can form the only true and solid 
beck of happiness in whatever light, or under whatever modifi- 
cations, happiness may beconsidered. 

As, politically considered, knowledge is power, the preserva- 
tion of public liberty requires, that knowledge should not be 
confined merely to a few, as it was in Egypt to the priests, but 
be generally diffused amongst the community. For, otherwise, 
the few will be very likely to make the knowledge which they 
exclusively possess, the means of subjecting the many, to their 
arbitrary will; or, at least, of keeping them in that state of de- 
grading inferiority in which man, from the want of mental cul- 
ture, is raised hardly a step in the scale of being above the level 
of the brutes. Indeed, where the mind is not cultivated,—the © 
human being, in whatever state the individual may be placed, 
whether amongst princes and nobles in the galaxy of aristocra- 
tical splendour, or amongst peasants and artizans in the depths or 
plebeian obscurity, is apt, as far as he has opportunity of indulg- 
ence, to wallow in the lowest mire of sensuality. It is intellec- 
tual improvement alone by which a taste can be excited for more 
refined gratifications; or by which either the peasant or the 
prince can be rendered reasonable beings or qualified respec- 
tively to perform the duties which they owe to themselves and 
to the community to which they belong. Education, therefore, 
is the grand requisite for all ranks and conditions of men; but, 
as the rich can procure this education for their own children, 
it behoves them also to take care, that it be not wanting to the 
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children of the poor. For let it be remembered, that the in- 
struction of the poor will be always found the best security of 
the rich. Education, well-conducted, will not only teach the 
duty, but in some measure produce the habit of subordination 
and obedience, while it will connect a due reverence for the 
great principle of probity with that spirit of practical industry 
which, while it stimulates the individual to improve his own 
condition, will most forcibly show him, that the rights of pro- 
perty are rendered inviolable for the general good of the com- 
munity. 

With the worthy and enlightened author of this excellent ser- 
mon, we contemplate with glowing delight a more pure, refined, 
and exalted state of social life than has hitherto been the lot ot 
man. God has certainly designed man for such a state, because 
he has given him the capacity for attaining it, though the per- 
verseness of individuals or the narrow policy of governments 
has hitherto prevented that capacity from being generally deve- 
loped by a wise system of education, rendere de popular and na- 
tional, and suffering no one germ of genius or ability ia any 
part of the community to wither in neglect, or to perish for 
want of strenuous cultivation. 

The education which is recommended in this discourse, is that 
which, without being contracted by bigotry so as to render 
the individual intolerant and uncharitable, is calculated to im- 
press the heart with the most sublime devotion and the most 
comprehensive benevolence. It is a mode of education, which 
is in strict accord with the precepts of the Gospel: it tends to 
universalize good will amongst men, and to prevent all sectarian 
antipathy and controversial bitterness. The following remarks 
of our author are well worthy of attention. 

‘ It is indeed objected to the Reformation by the abettors of 
ecclesiastical power, that it destroyed union: and there are not 
wanting some Protestants who still hold up schism as a very 
deadly sin. Yes. The Reformation did destroy union—but it 
was the union of implicit faith, begotten and upheld 4y spiritual 
tyranny. It was the peace of death, —that spirit of fear and 
bondage, —which, by forcing men to think all the same way, or 
not to think at all, produced a faith, without conviction, and an 
outward union, without inward affection. On the other hand, 
that unico, which is now in progress, under the guidance of re- 
ligious knowledge, and which, iv the course of that progress, 
will realize the pictures of prophecy, and fulfil the aim of the 
Gospel,—is the union of enlightened man, agreeing with his 
brother wherever he can; differing where he must, without ha- 
tred or ill will,--and uniformly acting with the friends of truth 
and be nevolence, whatever be their name or creed, to promote 

*the practical purposes of religion and virtue. In short, as the 
apostle expresses it most happily, it is not the union of creeds 
and articles, but the union of the spirit in the bond of peace. 
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In other words, it is reason, enlightened by the spirit of truth, 
combining with charity, for the production and preservation of 
individual quiet'and social harmony.’ 

Dr. Lindsay justly describes the good effects which have 
been produced by the imperfect plans of education which have 
hitherto been adopted in this country, and the knowledge which 
has been partially diffused amongst the Jower orders of the 
community. But if, as is certainly the case, a great increase of 
intellectual proficiency and of moral improvement has taken 
place in this country even in the present very imperfect, and in 
some instances, very corrupt, state of our institutions to promote 
both knowledge and virtue, what an improved order of things 
might we not expect from a system of general education pro- 
secuted with more ardour, and conducted with a more sagacious 
adaptation of the means to the end proposed to be obtained! 

‘When,’ says Dr. Lindsay, ‘{ contemplate the progress of 
this improvement, under disadvantages and impediments, which 
no longer exist—or exist at least in a very inferior degree; when 
I observe the increasing intelligence and liberality, which is dif- 
fusing itself through socicty, | cannot but be sanguine. For I 
can see nothing improbable in the hope, that a state of social 
security and peace, under the protection of civil institutions, 
founded more upon Christian principles, and in consequence 
calculated more for the happiness of the many, than the aggran- 
dizement of the few,—I can see no improbability in,the hope, 
that such a state is now rapidly advancing under the direction of 
Providence; and that at no very distant period it may be 
established in Europe, and go from Europe to the ends of the 
earth. 

‘’Tis true, that war and devastation are yet raging. But 
what makes war? The cunning of ambition, acting upon the 
passions and prejudices of an unenlightened population; the 
monopoly of a kind of little knowledge, in which there is no 
wisdom; which being polluted by selfishness, is employed to 
_ outwit ignorance, and to use the brute force of the multitude in 
obtaining a personal greatness, which, even to those who obtain 
it, is the source of misery as well as vice. ‘This in general has 
been the origin of war from the beginning of the ‘world. Now 
spread a better kind of knowledge; the knowledge of God and 
of his Son, whom to know is life eternal; the knowledge of that 
religion which abhors war, though it has too often been pressed 
into its service; spread this knowledge widely, in its pure and 
exalted state, among rational beings, and then unprincipled 
ambition will have no weapons to work withal. This is the 
way to conquer war, and those lusts from which it proceeds, 
You must employ that knowledge, which embraces truth and is 
prompted by charity, to counteract that political cunning, which 
in the hands of a few, has been the scourge of the world, For 
knowledge, like air when it is pent up, contracts a noxious qua- 
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lity, which scatters around it disease and death; whilst know- 
ledge, flowing on all sides with an unbounded circulation, is 
health to the soul ; the beauty and strength of the moral nature.’ 

Though we highly approve the general tendency and sentiment 
of this discourse, yet there is one passage in it which we read 
with strong disapprobation. It is the following : 

‘ The Church of France can never regain her power, because 
she can never regain her revenues; and the necessities of other 
countries will soon induce them also to seize upon those riches, 
witheut which, in the present day, ecclesiastical authority would 
be perfectly harmless.’ 

We are not among those who think that the French reformers 
acted wisely in confiscating the revenues of the church. We 
think, on the contrary, that the act itself was a fragrant violation 
of justice and humanity. A new and more beneficial direction 
might, perhaps, have been given to the distribution of the eccle- 
siastical property, after the death of the then present possessors ; 
but still the property itself should have been reserved as a 
sacred deposit for the promotion of high moral and intellectual 
purposes. For we must here repeat what we have said at p. 
276, in our review of Mr. Grattan’s Speeches, in the present 
number, that ‘ Every state appears to consult its own greatest 
interest, where it sets apart a portion of the gross produce of its 
soil for intellectual cultivation end moral advantage.’ Now, if 
in a moment of public exigency, which we trust will never 
arrive, the government in this country were to lay its’ rapacious 
hand on the property of the church, we are convinced that, in- 
stead of any public benefit, it would prove in the highest de- 
gree injurious to the best interests of the nation. We have 
always been advocates for a revision of the articles, and for 
enlarging the terms of communion in the established church. 
This would tend more than any thing else, to econciliate the 
interests of jarring sects, and to allay the religious animosities 
of the times ; but we should be very sorry to see ecclesiastical 
reform begin with an unprincipled seizure of the intellectual 
revenues. This might gratify the avarice of a few, but it would 
tend to the permanent mischief of the many. It might prove a 
temporary relief to the necessities of the state, but, in the end, it 
would be found to? operate as a discouragement to intellectual 
exertion, and to destroy those funds which ought to be employ- 
ed at once, as the stimulus and the reward of literature and 
science, of wisdom and of virtue. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 12,—Observations on the Trial by Jury; particularly on the Unanimity 
required in the Verdict. By John Longley, Esq. late Recorder of the City of 
Rochester ; and at present one of the Justices of the Thames Police. London, 
Longman, 1812. 


MR. LONGLEY very strenuously contends against the pre- 
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sent mode of the trial by jury, and more especially against 
that unanimity in their ultimate decision which the law re- 
quires. Mr. Longley lays down the following propositions, as 
a criterion by which to determine the wisdom or the usefulness 
of the trial by jury, as at present constituted. 

1. «The end to be proposed by every process and motle of 
trying causes, civil and criminal, should be the distribution of 
justice to the parties before the court, with as much expedition 
as is consistent with fair inquiry; with as much caution as ex- 
cludes unnecessary delay; and with as little suffering to all 
concerned, as is compatible with attaining the object of the 
trial. 

‘2. To require an improbability as an essential part of any 
mode of trial, tends to impede, and frequently to defeat its 
end. 

‘3. Judges ought not to be placed in the dilemma of suffer- 
ing pain, or committing perjury.’ 

Mr. Longley contends that the number of twelve jurymen is 
more than is requisite for the purposes of justice; and that if 
those purpeses might be attained as well by any other number 
less than twelve, the superfluous members cause a certain de- 
finite deduction from the time which might otherwise be em- 
ployed for their own good, or that of the community. Mr. 
Longley objects to the juryman’s oath, which is ‘ to givea 
true verdict according to the evidence, whereas by the present 
system, his conscience, however it may he affected by the evi- 
dence, must conform to that of his fellow jurymen, if he 
cannot bring their opinions on the question to coincide with 
his. Mr. Longley contends that the unanimity required in the 
verdict is contrary to his first proposition or axiom, as it ‘ pre- 
vents the speedy administration of justice.’ There is not, how- 
ever, much weight in this objection ; for the decision of a jury 
seldom fails to be sufficiently speedy for all the purposes of 
justice. Compare the decision of a question before a jury with 
the decision of a question before the chancellor, who is both 
judge and jury in one and the same individual. Mr. Longley’s 
other objections to the unanimity required in the decision of 
the jury have more weight. 

‘ It also,’ says he, ‘ incurs the danger of a small minority, 
even of one, dictating the verdict. It introduces restraint and 
suffering for a purpose on which they should never be em- 
ployed, to influence a judicial opinion. 

‘ It is inconsistent with the second axiom, because it requires 
the existence of the high moral improbability, that in cases of 
difficulty, twelve men should be fairly and bona fide unanimous 
in their decision ; and with the third, because it tends to place 
jurymen in the dilemma there stated.’ 

Mr. Longley suggests the following alterations as likely to 
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preserve the substantial good of the trial by jury, and to re- 
medy its present defects and inconveniences. 

‘ In all cases at the assizes and sessions,’ says the respectable 
author, ‘ let the number be seven ; in trials for capital offences, 
let it be thirteen. This difference will give a distinctive solem- 
nity to these trials, highly impressive and beneficial. In infe- 
rier courts, where a jury may be employed, five appear quite 
sufficient.’ 

lf the jury were not unanimous, Mr. L. would allow the mi- 
nority, thengh consisting only of one to ‘ prevent the delivery 
of the verdict for three hours from their enclosure. At the ex- 
piration of that time the author proposes that the whole shon!d 
return into court, when each juror should deliver his opinion 
individually, and the decision of the majority should be the 
verdict in the cause. Mr. Longley also thinks that 
“It would be a considerable improvement to enact, that the 
verdict shall always be given in writing, signed by the majority 
who adhere to it, and read aloud in court to the jury imme- 
diately after the delivery, each juryman who had signed it being 
then called on to acknowledge, his signature and approbation 
of it. This would effectually cut off all questions, whether 
the words of the verdict had been correctly taken by the clerk 
in court; and if, on a special finding, there was reason to think 
the jury had used words not sdfficiently expressive of their 
meaning, a good opportunity would be afforded to the court, 
of suggesting to them how the words might be altered so as to 
agree with and express the decision of their minds.’ 

We have thus given the principal substance of our learned 
author’s observations, and leave them without further comment 
to the consideration of our readers. 


POETRY. 


Srv. 13.—Heliz : an Aposirophic Hymn. By Torace Hornem, Esq. London, 
Sherwood, 1813, price 3s. 


THE letter to the publisher which precedes this lively little 
poem, gives us the short history of Horace Hornem, Esq. a 
worthy gentleman, who, having married a middle aged maid of 
honour, lives mighty easy and happy at his country seat. But 
having lately accompanied his lady and daughters to town on a 
visit to the Countess of Waltzaway, he is not a little put out 
of his way by the different manners which meet his eve, to 
what used to be the fashion in former days. From the hints 
given, we suspect most of these kind of visits, as well as that 
of Horace Hornem, Esq. generally to turn out very like Sir 
Francis Wronghead’s Journey to London, in the total up-setting 
of all the female braius im the family. Our good Esquire 
Hornem, on entering a ball-room, to which he is induced to go, 
expecting to see his lady swim with becoming gravity and grace 
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in a minuet, or slide down a country dance with decorum and 
decency, is not a little astonished to see the wife of his bosom 
and the mother of his children, clasping her arms round ‘ the 
loins of a huge hussar-looking gentleman,’ and. spinning round 
the room ‘ like two cock-chafers spitted on the same bodkin.’ 
On enquiry however what all this means, he is given to uader- 
stand that the lady and gentleman are Walizing—and he tells 
us, with much drollery and quaintness, that, now he knows whet 
it is, he likes it exceeding well, and often practises himself with 
his wife’s maid, whom he has several times overturned in the 
operation. So charmed is the good gentleman, that he imme- 
diately, with the aid of W. F. Esq. and a few hints from Dr. B, 
sets to work on the present hymn in praise of the Waltz. 
Although we are aware that we shall give much offence to 
our fair friends, by honestly declaring that we are no approvers 
of this round-about dance, and that we shall be set down as 
little less than Goths for this assertion, yet, in spite of such 


_ disapprobation, we must declare that, as husbands and fathers, 


we shoald, positively and imperiouslty, prohibit our wives and 
daughters from showing off in the Waltz. And though it may 
sound extremely harsh, we own that we should be much in- 
clined to punish our girls with some rigour for evincing so much 
boldness aud eflrontery. And as to out wives, we will leave it 
to the judgment of every serious husband, to find out a proper 
penance for their indulging in such familiar frisking. Who 
could bear to see his wife reclining one arm on the shoulder of 
a gentleman, and with the other clasping him, as Esquire Hor- 
nem says, round the loins? and in this close embrace twirling 
round the room like so many spinners. As we are convinced 
that we shall forfeit some of the good opiniow of our fashion- 
able friends by this declaration, we shall not, for fear we should 
offend past forgiveness, venture to say much in praise of this 
upostrophic hymn, further than that it is written with spirit, 
and that it sarcastically condemns the present rage for walting, 
and intimates that our countrywomen would have been quite as 
graceful and more modest had they kept to the country dance 
and cotillions of their own country, instead of exposing 
their persons to the close clasp which they undergo by 
practising this new-imported German dance. To ail this we 
most heartily assent ; and hope that our amiable countrywomen 
will shortly return to those dances which are more in character 


with what Englishwomen used to be, and what we ardently wish 


to see them, again. 


Ant, 14.—~Axtumnal Reflections, a. Poem, in blank Verse, with a few other 
Pieces, London, Gale, 1813, price 1s, 6d. 


THESE Reflections are natural to every thinking mind.— 
We have very often been told by writers both in verse and 
1 
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prose, that the renovation and decay of the leaf are very similar 
to that of the generations of men ;—that death is frequent, that 
war is very cruel, and that there are many pleasures and advan- 
tages in a retired life. These reflections, and a great many 
more equally common, are put into blank verse, in looking over 
which we find nothing to condemn ; nor any thing to afford us 
any great gratification, either by its novelty, its sublimity, or 
the charm of the versification. It is like a good deal of blank 
verse that we have read from our childhood, and some lines 
appear almost word for word the same. The other pieces are— 
an Inscription for the Tomb of Henry Kirke White, Lines to 
the Memory of Daniel Brunsdon, a Baptist Missionary, and 
two sonnets, one to the Nightingale, and the other to the River 
Avon. The former is the best, which we will give as a specimen 
of the author's talents. 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


* Hail! love-lorn minstrel of the vernal grove ; 
O let me hear thee from the blossom'd spray, 
As thus at evening’s solemn hour I rove 
Down in the dale, beneath the twylight grey ; 
Or, haply, wind my solitary way 
Along the marge of Avon’s “‘ wizard stream,” 
What time the white moon sheds her silver beam 
To meet the music of thy mournful lay. 
For ’mid those green-wood bowers sequester’d far, 
Thou lov’st to trill thy melancholy strains, 
While Cynthia robes in light the sparkling plains, 
And glimmers in the west the evening star ; 
And the soft summer-woods are hush’d and still, 
Only thy liquid notes the listening vallies fill.’ 
Those of our readers who may recollect Charlotte Smith’s 
sonnets on the Return, and on the Departure of the Nightin- 
gale, will think the above rather flat and poor; but it is the 
best in the present collection, and, as such, we have extracted 
it. 
NOVELS, 


Art. 15.—A Hero of Salamanca ; or, the Novice Isabel: a Nevel in Three Vols- 
By H.M. Moriarty, Author of Brighton in an Uproar, Xe. &c. &c. London: 
Souter, 1813. 


* THE ingredients which compose this hAachis which Mrs. 
Moriarty has mixed up for the gratification of the public, are 
not so picquant as some that we have met with in our journey 
through life; but, such as they are, they are pretty well com- 
bined. For instance, we find a benevolent widow and a beauti- 
ful orphan; a General Nondescript and Miss Becky, his sister, 
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who, of course, is a malignant old maid, delighting in scandal ; 
a Captain Darcy and a Captain Owen Ap-strap; a Mr. Diaper, 
a Mr. Snip, and a Miss Wick. The names of these worthies 
will of course tell their high calling in life. We have also a 
Lady and Sir Eugene Rivers ; a Lord Canvas and a Lieutenant 
Amphibious. \f these ingredients fail to please, and. the dish is 
passed by with indifference or even dislike, we beg to assure these 
nice gourmands, that Mrs. Moriarty is a traveller, and has been 
at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. For the account 
of these seminaries of learning, see p. 212, vol. I. and read, 
gentle reader, down to p. 54, vol. II. which make up no small 
part of the whole novel. Mrs. Moriarty is very exact in her 


_ history, for she tells us by whom every college was founded, 


how many members it contains, how it is endowed ; the size and . 
situation of each building, and who were the different benefac- 
tors-—and every other circumstance, equally new and interesting. 
Now, though this method of making a book may be very easy and 
pleasing to Mrs. Moriarty, and may display her knowledge of 
the history of colleges, we beg leave to tell” her that it is most 
miserably dull and wearisome to those who are compelled to 
read that of which few school boys and girls are not as well 
informed as Mrs. Moriarty herself. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arr. 16.—Number 2, to bé completed in Six Numbers, of Sketches, towards a 
Hortus Botanicus Americanus, or coloured Plates of many valuable Plants of the 
West Indies and North and South America. To whichis annexed a Catalogue 
of the Plants (and of many others, Nalives of Africa and the East Indies, 
which have been, or might be introduced with Advantage into the West Indies, } 
with concise and familiar Descriptions of many Species, shewing their various, 
common, and botanical Names, Places of Growth, medical Virtues or general 
Uses, their Classes and Orders, Arranged after the Linnean System ; also a 
concise yet comprehensive Glossary of Terms prefixed, and a general Index. 
By W.J. Titford, M. D. corresponding Member of the Society for the En- 
couragement of Arts, &c. London: Sherwood, 1811. 


WE were extremely pleased with the first number of this work ; 
but the present, we must say, is far superior both in its accuracy 
and colouring. The first plate consists of the Tamarind Tree, 
the Guinea Grass, the Bahama Grass, Scotch Grass, and the Red 
Jassamine, a most beautiful and fragrant flower, of which a 
most excellent specimen is given. The Oyster plant is a very 
curious plant; but the most beautiful in this collection is’ the 
Barbadoes Pride, which rises about ten feet high, the leaves 
doubly pinnate, and armed with spines, the flowers variegated 
with deep red and an orange, with an agreeable smell. In the 
plate it appears a most elegant specimen: the root furnishes a 
a scarlet die. The next curiosity is the Red Mangrove Tree; 
this tree grows on the sides of creeks, and the branches, to 
which the oysters attach themselves, hang down in the water. 
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The Jamaica Contrayerva is also an extremely valuable plant ; 
for, independently of the roots and seeds being aromatics, it is 
also alexipharmic, and cures the bites of serpents, the stings of 
the scorpion, and the black spider. 

In our next we will notice the concladidg numbers of this 
beautiful publication. 


Ant. 17.—An Epitome of the History of the World, from the earliest Account of 
Time to the Advent of the Messiah ; principally as it is exhibited in the Fulfil- 
ment of Prophecies of the Sacred Writings , and particularly as it relates to the 
Nation of the Jews ; intended to illustrate the various Dispensations of Divine 
Wisdom, during a Period of 4000 Yeurs. Designed for the Use of Families 
end Schools. London: Walker, 1812. 


THIS work is compiled from books of common occurrence ; 
but it is not wanting in perspicuity ; and is not ill-adapted to 
the purposes for which it is designed. The author appears to 
be a man ef virtuous intentions; and we hope that he will be 
successful in his praiseworthy endeavours to diffuse scriptural 
truth and general information. 


Anrr. 18.—The Geographical Primer, designed for the younger Classes of Learners, 
amd calculated to advance them by natural «end easy Gradctions to a perfect 
Acquaintance with the Elements of the Science ; with an Appendix, containing 
Fourteen Hundred Questions on the principal Maps. By J. H. Wiffen. 
London: Darton, 12mo. 


BOOKS of this kind for children are so numerous, and so 
rapidly multiplying, and one of them is so nearly like another, 
that it is almost impossible to decide to which the preference 
belongs. Every author, however, certainly intends that his 
work should have some points of preference to which his pre- 
decessors in the same department of instruction have no claim, 
The author of the present performance shall be suffered to state 
in his own words what he himself judges to be the principal 
grounds of its recommendation. 

_ *One of its most distinguishing features,’ says he, ‘ is, that 
with the exception of a slight notice of natural productions and 
of manufactures, it contains nothing but what will admit of 
practical illustration by a reference to maps. A second ad- 
vantage arises from its arrangement, which is constructed for 
the purpose of leading the pupil by gradual advances, from 
the consideration of general, to that of particular objects,’ &c. 


Ant. 19.—The Juvenile Spectator, Part the Second ; containing some Account of 
Old Friends, and an Introduction to a few Strangers. By Arabella Argus. 
London: Darton, 1812. 


WE are extremely well pleased: to renew our acquaintance 
with our Spectatorial friend, ’Yclep’d Goody Argus; whose 
anxiety for the welfare of her juvenile friends has induced her 
to favour them with another volume of her excellent remarks ; 
and we trust that her useful hints and good !essous will be’ mot 
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only chearfully received, but will excite in the breast of every 

young reader, a feeling of gratitude to the worthy lady who has so 

kindly, and with so much pleasantness, admonished them of 
those little faults of conduct, and ebullitions of petulance and 

peevishness which render young people so unhappy to them- 

selves, and make them appear so unamiable to those around 

them, not to say any thing of the anxiety and distress which 
they occasien to their parents and relations. Mrs. Argus has 

with equa! sense and tenderness pointed out those unamiable 

traits which ought to be avoided; and bas accompanied her 

animadversions with a proper portion of -amusing anecdote. 

Thus her youngfriends will find her no unpleasant censor, whilst 

they may derive very solid and useful instruction from her ad- 

vice. 

Amongst the various juvenile characters which Mrs. Arabella 
Argus brings forward there is none more interesting than that of 
Cecilia Carlton, the soldier's daughter. The litle history to 
which this character is attached, and which Mrs. Argus tells us 
is a true tale, very forcibly inculcates the practice of humility, 
and of patience under difficulties, of which few young people 
know the value till they are tried in the school of adversity. 
The character of Eliza Burton is well contrasted with that of 
Cecilia, without bearing too hard upon her unamiable qualities. 
The character of Miss Sophia Wilmot is a perfect mirror, in 
which every young female reader will wish to see herself, and if 
she cannot do it at present, will labour strenuously till she has 
caught the fair features of thé portrait, and made it her own. 
The first chapter opens with an excellent lesson to children on 
their treatment of servants. Such traits of temper are exhibited . 
in this chapter, as we lament to say, are too often displayed b 
young people, but which ought to be timely checked by their 
parents before they harden into a callous and unfeeling dispe~ 
sition. Another tale, founded on truth, called the ‘ Serious 
Frolic,’ is a good warning for the giddy headed, how they play 
at ‘hide and seek.’ The lady whose character Mrs. Argus holds 
up as a pattern to her sex is that of Miss Wilmot, which we 
have mentioned, whose sweet deportment, must strike every one 
who reads it with admiration, and a wish that their childrea: 
would keep her in their ‘ mind’s eye.’ 
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